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send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
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Editors. 





A PRAYER. 





BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 





Ob, long strong breaths of salt sea air, 

Oh, north winds rough and south winds fair, 
Toss all your rosy gifts about, 

And blow afar our weary doubt! 


Milk-white foam roses, break for me 
From the green gardens of the sea, 
And bring your fragrance, briny sweet, 
To wrap our love from brow to feet! 


Bring rosy color to her mouth, 

And from the warm and humid South 
Waft spices to the fevered breath, 
And antidote the spell of death! 


And from thy green o’ertlowing cup 
My hand shall dip a potion up, 

And in thy wine, O blessed sea, 
With relish sweet I'll drink to thee! 


Then kiss her back to health, kind sea, 
For all thy treasures cannot be 

80 fair, so costly as this pearl— 

This drooping lily of a girl! 
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A LETTER FROM MAINE. 


CAMDEN, ME., AUG. 28, 1883. 

‘Mount Desert” said the lighthouse 
keeper “‘is kinder runnin’ down. Hardly 
anybody goes there now, without it is these 
here rich folks from New York and Phil- 
adelphy.” It was said without the slight- 
est intention of a joke, but there was some- 
thing delicious in the unconscious philoso- 
phy which dropped ‘‘our best society,” at 
a stroke, into that pit of insignificance to 
which it often assigns other people. Be 
this verdict final or futile, the fact remains 
that the attraction of Camden lies in its 
being like Mt. Desert and yet unlike it. In 
common with that unique spot, it has 
mountains and blue water; but it is far 
less troubled with the two great draw- 
backs fog and fashion. All thoroughly 
established watering places at last over- 
flow upon more modest resorts; thus New- 
port overflows upon Narragansett and 
latterly upon Conanicut and Block Island ; 
and thus those who are driven from Mount 
Desert by excess of dog-cart will ulti- 
mately take refuge at Camden where there 
is as yet but one such vehicle. Indeed 
those who have learned to demand moun- 
tains with their ocean must make their 
choice between these two places, for there 
is no other. 

Penobscot Bay is smoother at Camden 
than the somewhat more open exposure at 
Mt. Desert; and the cliffs and headlands 
are less bold. But the Camden mountains 
are as high (within some sixty feet) as 
those at Mt. Desert, nor is there anything 
on Green Mountain to compare—as [ am 
told by those who have tried both regions 
—with the majestic series of precipices 
which form an almost continuous parapet 
along Megunticook Mountain stretching 
nearly to the bay at one end and to the beau- 
tiful inland lake of the same name at the 
other extremity. As you drive for miles 
along the shore of Penobscot Bay, going 
eastward from Camden, almost every farm 
ranges upward from the water to the 
heights; every farmer has his supply of 
sea-weed-manure at his feet, and his wood- 
lot overhead; as you look down, during 
the hay-season, the cattle seem to be draw- 
ing the hay-carts from the beach. But 
above the wood-lots, on the mountain, rise 
the great back precipices, three and four 
hundred feet high; and as you recede from 
the ocean, they overhang the winding lake 
in wilder desolation than is easily to be 
found among the White Mountains. 

The Megunticook range is but some 1500 
feet high, and yet it gives an effect of 
height, when ascended, like mountains 
more than twice as elevated. This is due 





partly to these commanding precipices, 
but more to the fact that it rises directly 
from the sea, and that every inch tells; 
while most of our inland mountains rise 
from atable land. To this is due not only 
the greater apparent height, but the pecu- 
liar glory of the view. It includes, like that 
from Green Mountain, the whole beautiful 
archipelago of the Penobscot; the islands 
which have hitherto shut you in shrink to 
their subordinate place,and the blue beauty 
of the horizon line surrounds you. It re- 
calls that passage in Scott's *‘Lord of the 
Isles” 

‘Daughter, she said, these seas behold 

Round thrice three hundred islands rolled.” 
I quote from far-off memory and may have 
it wrong ; but hereis the sea and the islands ; 
no Scottish coast has such green beauty, 
nor has any part of our shore such a pic- 
turesque and romantic tradition. ‘This is 
the region of De Monts and Champlain ; of 
those feuds which Whittier has sung be- 
tween D’Aubney and La Tour; of St. Cas- 
tin and the Grégoires; of the ill-fated 
Penobscot expedition, in which a whole 
American fleet was put to shame; of Eng- 
lish, French and Dutch war-vessels. In 
yonder harbor of Castine alone, five sea- 
fights have taken place, so important was 
once held the possession of this lovely bay. 

Looking from the summits of these great 
cliffs, we see Katahdin a hundred miles to 
the North-East, and the White Mountains 
in the West, while all the rest is either blue 
ocean or green pastoral beauty. Yet this 
fine mountain is not hard to ascend, wood- 
paths lead nearly to the top in some direc- 
tions, while on the more precipitous sides 
it is inaccessible. ‘There is to me an end- 
less fascination in these mountain paths, 
always ending in an outlook toward the 
sea. Beneath them nestles the little vil- 
lage of Camden with its quiet harbor, and 
a population not now made up of sailors or 
of fishermen, but with all its pursuits still 
savoring of the sea—ship-building, anchor- 
forging, cordage-making and sardine-pack- 
ing. The hotels of Camden are not yet at- 
tractive enough to bring a horde of strang- 
ers ; but that is all the better for those who 
come to the quiet boarding-houses. Yachts 
seek the shelter of this harbor and one is 
any day subject to the visits of unexpected 
and very sun-burnt friends. And some- 
times the young Lord of the Isles comes 
steaming into the port and bears us away 
to his isle of peace, where it seems always 
afternoon and which, when once visited, 
appears to vanish out of the universe 
again, and to be **dropped within the bluest 
wave of ocean.” T. W. H. 


—*oo— 
LIFE AMONG THE PIUTES. 


The following is an extract from Sarah 
Winnemucca Hopkins’s book, now in the 
press, on ‘*Life Among the Piutes.” 


The chief’s tent is the largest tent. and 
is the council tent where every one goes 
who wants advice. In the evenings the 
head men go there to discuss everything; 
for the chiefs do not rule like tyrants; 
they discuss everything with their people, 
as a father would in his family. Often they 
sit up all night. They discuss the doings 
of all, if they need to beadvised. If a boy 
is not doing well, they talk that over-- 
and if the women are interested they can 
share in the talks. If there is not room 
enough inside, they all go out-of-doors and 
make a great circle. The men are in the 
inner circle, for there would be too much 
smoke for the women inside. ‘The men 
never talk without smoking first. The 
women sit behind them in another circle, 
and if the children wish to hear, they can 
be there too. The women know as much 
as the men do, and their advice is often 
asked. 

We have a republic as well as you. The 
council tent is our Congress, and anybody 
‘an speak who has anything to say,—wom- 
en and all. The women are always inter- 
ested in what their husbands are doing 
and thinking about, and they take some 
part even in the wars. ‘They are always 
near at hand when fighting is going on, 
ready to snatch their husbands up and 
carry them off if wounded or killed. One 
splendid woman whom my brother Lee 
married after his first wife died, went out 
into a battle-field (where Indians were 
fighting together) after ‘her uncle was 
killed, and went into the front ranks and 
cheered the men on. Her uncle’s horse 
was dressed in a splendid Tobe made of 
eagle’s feathers. and she snatched it off 
and swung it in the face of the enemy, who 
always carry off everything they find. 
This was as much as to say, ‘*You can't 
have this—I have it safe.” She staid and 
took her uncle's place, as brave as any of 
the men. It means something when the 
women promise their fathers to make their 
husbands themselves. They faithfully keep 
with them in all the dangers they can 
share. They not only take care of their 
children together, but they do re 
together, and when they grow blind, 


(which I am sorry to say is very common, 
for the smoke they live in destroys their 
eyes at last) they take the best care of one 
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another. Marriage is a sweet thing when 
people love each other. If women could 
go into your Congress I think justice would 
soon be done to the Indians. 

I can’t tell about all Indians, but I know 
my people are kind to everybody who does 
not do them harm. But they will not be 
imposed upon, and when people are too 
bad they rise up and resist them. This 
seems to me all right. It is different from 
being revengeful. There is nothing cruel 
about my people. They never scalped a 
human being. 

The chiefs do not live in idleness. They 
work with their people, and they are al- 
ways poor, for the following reason. It 
is the custom with my people to be very 
hospitable. When people visit them in 
their tents, they always set before them 
the best food they have, and if there is not 
enough for themselves they go without. 
The chief's tent is the one always looked 
for when visitors come, and sometimes 
many come the same day. But they are 
all well received. I have often felt sorry 
for my brother, who is now chief, when I 
saw him go without food for this reason. 
He would say—‘*We will wait and eat af- 
terwards what is left.” Perhaps little 
would be left, and when the agents did not 
give supplies and rations he would have to 
go hungry. E. P. 


—e--o—_ -—____—__ 
THE MOTHER “NEXT OF KIN.” 


Woman’s rights have been vindicated by 
a recent decision of the Hon. Judge 
Palmer of the Equity Court of the Proy- 
ince of New Brunswick, Canada, in the 
case of Wood vs. De Forest. The case 
briefly stated is as follows: 

John Wood of Hopewell, Albert Co., 
New Brunswick, Trader, was for many 
years an invalid, and during his illness his 
wife carried on the business so successful- 
ly that when he died he left a considerable 
estate in real and personal property. He 
died intestate leaving one son who was 
heir at law, a minor, who also died a short 
time before attaining his majority. 

During the minority of the son the moth- 
er as guardian assumed the control of the 
property, and by her enterprise increased 
it materially. The son left by will his in- 
heritance to his mother, who held it undis- 
turbed till she married again. After her 
marriage some of the brothers of John 
Wood entered an action of ejectment to 
obtain possession of the estate, and the 
issue was tried at Hopewell, N. B. Al- 
though it was proved that the defendant 
had by her industry and enterprise con- 
tributed largely in the acquisition of the 
estate, and that the son had left it to his 
mother by will, the learned Judge, feeling 
himself governed by certain precedents, 
directed the jury to find a verdict for the 
plaintiffs. 

An appeal was laid before the Court of 
Equity, and, to the satisfaction of all lovers 
of justice and of the rights of women, the 
verdict was reversed, confirming Mrs. 
De Forest in the possession of her proper- 
ty, justly hers both by acquisition and in- 
heritance. 

I enclose a copy of the opinion of Judge 
Palmer, Equity Judge of New Brunswick. 

St. John, N. B. FRED. W. WATSON. 
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HOW WOMEN CARRY ON BOARDING-HOUSES 
IN THE COUNTRY. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

We are living at the foot of Mt. Monad- 
nock. This highland air is crisp, acute, 
electric; saturated with the fir, pine and 
maple life flooding into it from the tossing 
-and whispering woodland on the hilltops. 
A lake, a wide,blue sheen of fretting water, 
rolls at the base of old Monadnock, which, 
with a chain of modest hills, cups it in, and 
frowns down on the fringe of sails and 
darting row-boats skirting its shores. Here 
the ton gathers in isolated country houses, 
while the easier habits of the Philistine 
send him down to boat-house and lake in 
nomad groups to bathe and make love, 
swim and chat. ‘tAh! welcome, if thou 
bring my secret in thy brain,” sings Monad- 
nock through Emerson. One can but re- 
peat this, sotte voce,when she hears critiques 
on moustaches, quizzes on the natives, 
and that efflux of brain driblets, in this 
throne-room of Jehovah. It is grand to see 
the royal Agamemnon whirl a veil of blue 
mist about him and retire into the Infinite, 
while the vassal Lake gossips fretfully of 
his scorn of petty mortals. The farmers’ 
wives about here keep city boarders. They 
feed their poultry through the winter them- 
selves; all the labor and care of the board- 
ers come upon them. They remain in the 
kitchen from early morning till late in the 
evening. The men of the family are in the 
hay-fields early and late; are never in the 
boarders’ vicinity except to sleep. Yet it 
is to the man all fees are paid; the man 





says whether such and such a favor shall 
be granted. It may be that the toiling wife 
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receives her equal share of summer profits, 
but it does not look like it. We have seen 
too many significant looks at the husband’s 
wallet, and too servile, not to say serf-like 
a manner in the wife,not to ask one’s self :— 
“Will asummer’s work yield these women 
so much as an extra kitchen apron?” I 
have said, in another connection, that 
through chats around corners and when 
the mind is off guard, is secreted the secret 
of character. A daughter of a Boston 
nabob said one day: 

**I would like to have been a surgeon, if 
I had been a man.” 

‘**What is to prevent your being one, now 
that you are a woman?” inquires her rela- 
tive, a more enlightened girl. 

“Why, pa and my family would never 
speak to me again; I should disgrace them 
if I had a profession.” 

“Well! the time is coming when it will 
besa disgrace to a woman, not to havea 
profession.” [Sensation. ] 

During a conversation between parties 
ata breakfast table, a Rey. Mr.——, on 
hearing of a lady, prominent in Boston 
philanthropy, spoken of by her full name, 
asked why she was so titled. 

**Does she not belong to her husband? 
She is Mrs. John Snooks.” 

‘*Well!” said an enlightened lady, ‘did 
she not first belong to herself?” [Ministe- 
rial indignation ; shame-faced wife; gener- 
al collapse. } 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL is unknown here, 
and to venture to suggest to these honest, 
skilled, jaded, worn-out, farmers’ wives that 
labor is worthy of its wages would be ex- 
communication from favor and buttermilk. 
The teams are harnessed up on Sunday and 
all Boston, [here a churchman] goes to 
‘meeting ; but the wearied landlady can- 
not go. As ever, she stands a living sacri- 
fice at the oven, and my lord earns our 
fee by smoking a pipe under an apple-tree. 
Never have we been so impressed by the 
necessity for missionary work among 
women as by this country-side, where Na- 
ture, mighty law-giver! writes her statutes 
in rugged vigor on sloping hill, and whis- 
pers the harmony of relations in fern 
thicket, swells in unity of force toward the 
absolute in lake-tide, and broods solemnly 
on all humanity with a universal benedic- 
tion. Itis literally a ery from Mesopota- 
mia, that one hears from the dumb lives of 
these inland New England wives. Serfs of 
the soil, they may not wear the product of 
their really artistic skill and fine executive 
energy. Aslaughter of the innocents rises 
rank in the nostrils of the Almighty from 
the injustice of their condition. ‘Mene, 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin!’’ is scored on the 
door-stones of these be-clovered and sim- 
ple country homes. Apostles from our 
large social centres are needed to teach 
women self-respect, and men human equal- 
ity before the law. 

HENRIETTA H. BASSETT. 

Dublin, N. H. 
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TWO RACES AND TWO SEXES. 


We all recollect that the South used to 
declare that it would be impossible for the 
two races to exist there together, unless 
slavery was maintained. Now the grand- 
sons of John C. Calhoun, the arch-rebel of 
State rights, say that if the secession lead- 
ers had understood the colored people then, 
as they understand them now, there never 
would have been a rebellion. In Cuba, 
where prospective freedom awaits the 
slaves in the near future, business is stim- 
ulated instead of being depressed by the 
fact that all the people there will soon be 
free. So it will be when woman is enfran- 
chised; instead of creating a great up- 
heaval and chaos, she will remain as God 
has made her, a loving wife, mother and 
sister, and a lover of home.—M. A.W. in 
Iowa State Register. 


eee —— — 
SUFFRAGE IN NEBRASKA, 


The Nebraska Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold a delegate convention at 
Hastings during the Soldiers’ Reunion. 
The suffragists will have headquarters on 
the grounds, which will be easily identified 
by the motto on their banner, ‘Equality 
Before the Law.” Time and place of meet- 
ings will be made known by bulletins. 
The Executive Committee will hold an 
executive session every morning at nine 
o'clock. One grand mass meeting will be 
held one afternoon in the Pavilion—the 
management having kindly offered the use 
of it to the Association. Let every suffra- 
gist take advantage of the reduced railroad 
rates and be present. 

GERTRUDE M. MCDOWELL, President. 

CLARA C, CHAPIN, Secretary. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss FRANCES C. SPARHAWK has a 
patent for a ‘trein-holder” for hitching 
horses, which will be in the ladies’ depart- 
ment of the Institute Fair in this city. 

Mrs. E. A. Ross has just been chosen 
county clerk by the county commissioners 
of Harper County, Kansas, to fill the un- 
expired term of her husband, who has 
just died. , 

Mrs. Louis J. DOYLE, of Providence, 
has charge of the Rhode Island exhibit of 
the Women’s Department of the Industrial 
Exhibition in Boston It promises to be 
a display of unusual excellence. . 

Mrs. ALMIRA 8S. STEELE, one of the 
most efficient workers under the A. M. A., 
at Chattanooga, has returned North, and 
will spend the summer vacation at her 
father’s house in Revere. 

Mrs. THOMAS ALLEN, of Pittsfield, has 
presented the Atheneum with fifteen 
pieces of Indian pottery taken from 
mounds in Missouri. They are made in 
many grotesque shapes and bear marks of 
great age. 

MkRs. SUSAN P. MOULTON, of Salem, has 
received a patent for a railroad shackle 
which is very simple in construction, ef- 
fective in operation, and if put in general 
use it is believed would cause a great di- 
minution in the number of accidents in 
making up a train. 

Mrs. J. ELLEN FOSTER is making the 
circuit of about twenty-five camp-meet- 
ings in western NewYork, where she finds 
large audiences awaiting her, and who lis- 
ten to her appeals for constitutional prohi- 
bition even under umbrellas, as the season 
grows rainy asit nears its close, in the 
beautiful Genesee valley. 

Miss Mary E. Lovesoy, of Bangor, 
Maine, is quite largely engaged in the silk 
business. She has at present 3000 silk 
worms. In thirty days from hatching the 
worms begin to spin, and in nine days 
more the cocoon is ready to be reeled and 
spun. Itis thought that the silk raising 
business can be made profitable in Maine. 

Mary F. Hoyt, of Connecticut, has re- 
ceived the first appointment in the treas- 
ury department under the new civil ser- 
vice rules, to fill a $900 vacancy in the Na- 
tional Bank of Redemption, agency of the 
treasurer's office. The civil service com- 
mission certified the names of four ladies 
to the acting secretary of the treasury, 
who selected that of Miss Mary F. Hoyt, 
which was first in the list. 

Mrs. Mary WHITNEY WEstTcorTT, of 
DeWitt, Nebraska, is preparing a history 
of the ‘‘Loyal Women of the Civil War,” 
and requests letters, records and accounts 
of woman’s service to her country, whether 
at home, in the hospital, in the field or in 
the Sanitary Commission. It is intended 
that this work shall place the patriotic 
women of the civil service on record with 
the volunteer soldiers and create a fund 
for the Ladies’ Relief Corps of the G. A. R. 

EmMA and MAry Dretz, of Oakland, 
California, have patented an invention by 
which carpets may be thoroughly swept 
without injury, or the annoyance of dust 
rising. Being simple in construction, it 
cannot get out of order. It is well made 
and with care will last for years. Price 
within the reach of all, ranging from $1 00 
to $150 according to size and quality. 
Samples will be forwarded on application, 
with price, to trade. They have also, 
“The Dietz Patent Crum Receiver,” a lit- 
tle bijou of neatness and convenience. 
Price $150. When both pans are pur- 
chased a deduction of 25 cts is made. 

MADAME DEMOREST is 80 widely known 
as an authority on patterns and fashions 
that persons are apt to think of her only as 
the brilliant and successful woman who 
has built up a great business by her talent 
and industry. But she is something more 
and better thanthis. She is as thoroughly 
good and benevolent as she is wealthy, 
Her hand is ever open to give to any 
worthy object, and especially to the strug- 
gling of her own sex or to any efforts of 
theirs. Many atime she has contributed 
to the expenses of woman suffrage conven- 
tions, to benevolent societies for women, 
and to some Woman’s Medical College. Re- 
cently, while at Saratoga, which was her 
early home and where she owns large prop- 
erty, she threw open her beautiful grounds 
to entertain five hundred poor children, 
sent out from this city by the Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund. She gave the hungry lit- 
tle creatures all they could eat and carry 
away from an ample collation. A few 
days later she similarly entertained an ex- 
cursion of crippled charity patients. 
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A PLEA FOR SOCIAL TRAINING 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In the zeal that has inspired the patrons 
of education to establish colleges for wom- 
en, and the earnestness of students to ap- 
propriate these new opportunities for high- 
er education,it seems to me we are overlook- 
ing one very important factor in woman’s 
education; namely, social culture. In 
times past, our so-called fashionable board- 
ing-schools had the reputation at least of 
sending forth a class of young ladies well 
versed in ball-room etiquette, ignorant and 
helpless on all other subjects. Is there not 
danger in the present reaction of swinging 
to the other extreme? 

Our colleges are made up for most 
part of earnest students. The standard is 
held so high that the weaker and more 
aimless young women “drop out.” Of 
these earnest students a large per cent. 
are young women who only by hard per- 
sistent toil have worked their way to the 
college requirements, not cnly to perfect 
themselves in ‘differential calculus” or 
“transcendental geometry,” but also to 
put themselves in the way of a broader 
culture than their home surroundings could 
give. 

The mental culture I would not depre- 
ciate. An excellent degree of that any 
young woman cannot fail to get, who car- 
ries out our wisely planned college course. 
But there is something additional which 
our young women need and must have, if 
they would make life a success or would 
be recognized as exponents of a higher in- 
tellectual power. ‘They need social train- 
ing; the power of putting themselves at 
ease with people; of doing and saying the 
right thing at the right time; of coming 
out to meet people with a frankness un- 
hampered by that self-consciousness that 
rises from lack of self-reliance. ‘‘Self-re- 
liance,”” says Emerson, “is the basis of 
good manners ;”’ and to no slight extent is 
the lack of it the basis of bad manners. 

A young college girl, who had previous- 
ly spent two or three winters in society, 
while at home on a winter vacation said to 
a friend :—‘*Do you know, last evening at 
the musicale, I found myself behaving and 
feeling quite like a débutante, so long is it 
since I have met any one but the girls?” 
Another college girl, while spending a va- 
cation with a friend, said :—‘‘I really hope 
you will have no company while I am 
here. I should hardly know how to be- 
have; we are so shut in from the world at 
school.’ It was laughingly said, of course ; 
nevertheless, underneath ran a current 
whose tendency it would be well to exam- 
ine. 

The surest remedy would be to have no 
colleges for women and no colleges for 
men; but convert them one and all into 
colleges for men and women. But we 
need not wait for that day to come. A 
little in the way of social ease may be ac- 
quired even now. Nor can we afford to 
wait; for just now, the question of Wom- 
an’s Rights standing as it does in this de- 
cade, we cannot afford to lose an inch of 
ground even with that narrow and preju- 
diced class, who, if a boy comes forth 
from college a perfect boor as to his man- 
ners, will at once protect him with the 
remark: ‘**The dear boy is a little uncouth 
to be sure; he has so shut himself out of 
society with his studies; and then, toe, 
every great man is a unique, you know.” 
On the other hand, let a girl come forth 
half as uncouth, and instantly those same 

protecting hands are raised in pious hor- 
ror:—‘So shocking! So abnormal! So 
strong-minded !” and just then for the first 
time will occur to them a perversion of 
the saying to the effect that although everv 
great man may be a unique, it need not 
follow that every unique is a great wom- 
an. 

Just now women have to be vastly su- 
perior in order to be recognized as “equal.” 
I was greatly amused, a few days since, to 
hear two gentlemen in the cars say with 
the greatest complacency, that “if all 
women were like Helen Foster they should 
be willing to see them vote.” I turned, 
expecting, of course, to see a Daniel Web- 
ster and a Henry Clay; but saw instead 
two men, who, in their way, looked quite 
as common as the Janes and Hannahs of 
our kitchens and nurseries. But they were 
voters. 

I have ‘wandered from my text.” Al- 
low me to return, lest, in a woman it be- 
come unpardonable. ‘*Were I the presi- 
dent of a college,” said a lady interested 
in education, ‘I would demand that every 
one connected with the institution—teach- 
er or pupil—should once a week, at least, 
dress in her very best, and meet socially, 
somewhere,fsomehow, if it were only at 
the tea-table. They should hold recep- 
tions. The town-folk should be invited, 
and the pupils should ‘receive.’ I would 
divide the school; one-half should enact 
the formula of receiving the other, if noth- 
ing better could be devised.” 

A few weeks since, I visited one of our 
colleges. As class after class appeared I 
could not help being struck by the almost 


“Our girls are too fhoroughly students to 
waste time on their every-day toilets,” 
said one of the teachers, with the air of 
one who calls attention to a very excellent 
thing, and a thing the excellence of which 
is in no slight degree due to her own espe- 
cial interposition. And, “O, we see no 
one but each other, and so we don’t dress 
up,” said the girls. Everywhere did we 
feel that ‘‘we are here to study.” An at- 
mosphere, most commendable in itself, had 
it not been at the expense of those little 
subtleties of polish and refinement. 

‘Nothing in the world,” said a young 
man—(and a stanch suffragist he is too)— 
a few evenings since, “*would induce me 
to allow a sister of mine to enter one of 
those colleges. I was at the com- 
mencement last June, and met a number 
of the graduates. But they were so self- 
conscious, so ill at ease, that they made 
me feel like a Soph in his first tall hat. 
Not wishing to insult these Intellectual 
young women with ordinary society twad- 
dle, I tried to talk on the general topics of 
the day; but soon became aware that some- 
thing was wrong, and that I was a bore. 
Thinking that very likely these young 
graduates, in their close application to 
work, had had no time for general reading, 
and berating myself that I had not consider- 
ed it before, I endeavored to expiate my in- 
decorum by referring next to literary af- 
fairs; but they had not taken that course. 
Science? they had not taken that course. 
Why, I came away thinking society girls, 
aimless as they are, preferable; for at 
least, they are fitted for the place they as- 
sume to fill, and are able to meet one frank- 
ly on their own ground.” 

A rather amusing incident occurred at 
one of our female seminaries a few weeks 
since, which is, perhaps, apropos to the 
subject. A certain professor was called 
to lecture before the pupils. During his 
stay, he was taken ill, and a lady of con- 
siderable brightness and breadth of cul- 
ture, who chanced to be teaching there for 
a few days, was deputied to attend upon 
him. 

**Do you teach here? are you one of the 
teachers? do you stay here all the time?” 
asked the professor, quizzically. 

“No, Ido not. Iam merely a sub.” 

“IT knewit! I knewit!” heinterrupted. 
‘Your very bearing is different. Humph!” 

My plea then would be for education in 
manners. ‘*Manners,” to quote again from 
Emerson, ‘tare the happy ways of doing 
things; and there is always a best way, if 
it be to boil an egg.” 

Teach our young women, then, and put 
them in the way of acquiring that perfect 
ease of manner, that strength of self-reli- 
ance which shall enable them to use with the 
truest economy their talents for their own 
advancement and the good to their fellows. 
Which, think you, will avail a young wom- 
an the more—a mind stored with the pro- 
foundest of fact lore concealed under an 
exterior timid, shrinking, and hampered 
by a sense of self-consciousness, or a mind 
a little less stored, but united with that 
perfect ease and strength of bearing which 
conceals nothing, but illumines all? 

Or, placing it on a higher and better 
ground, if it is the student’s aim to put 
herself in a position to help others, as a 
lecturer, as a teacher, in a profession, in 
any avenue of life whatever,—what might- 
ier power can she bring to bear upon her 
work than address? What obstinacy of 
mind or heart is there that will not yield 
under its all-subduing influence? Over 
those brought within its influence, we can- 
not measure the infinity of its power. 

‘Therefore, young women, for your own 
sake, for the sake of others, address, ad- 
dress! with all thy getting, get address! 

Malden, Mass. MARA L. PRATT. 


on 
A THRIFTY COLORED WOMAN. 





The death of Mrs. Elizabeth A. Glouces- 
ter, who died in Brooklyn on Wednesday 
last and was buried yesterday, removed a 
woman who possessed a remarkable per- 
sonal history. According to common re- 
port she was the wealthiest colored wom- 
an in the United States, and her wealth 
seems to have been acquired almost’entire- 
ly by her own endeavors. Born of freed 
parents during the era of slavery, she was 
brought up in a family of Philadelphia 
Quakers, who taught her lessons of econ- 
omy and thrift, which stood her in good 
stead later in life. She exhibited marked 
energy and shrewdness in investing her 
earnings, so that when she came to Brook- 
lyn she had a handsome competency. Her 
riches enabled her to live in strange con- 
trast with the preponderance of her own 
people, most of whom are so poor that a 
constant struggle is required for them to 
keep soul and body together. A woman is 
at such a marked disadvantage in society 
and in business life that there is a real 
pleasure in seeing her make headway. 
When such eminence is won as that occu- 
pied by Mrs. Gloucester it is clearly an 
evidence of ability and penetration of char- 
acter on the part of the woman who 
achieves it. It is unnecessary, in connec- 





negligent toilets of the young women. 


tion with this subject, to discuss the rela- 








tions of a career like that of Mrs. Glouces- 
ter to the agitation for a more exalted place 
for women in the activities of life. Opin- 
ions differ in regard to the advisability of 
woman suffrage, and the decisive weight of 
public sentiment is still arrayed against it 
despite the useless endeavors of many well 
meaning advocates. Experience has not 
produced any adequate reason for a rever- 
sal of the well established view that wom- 
an in the broader sense is better fitted for 
the emotional rather than the practical 
side of existence. ‘The firm adherence of 
our people to belief in the superiority of 
the masculine mind for purposes of busi- 
ness or political exertion makes the aven- 
ues for feminine effort the less numerous. 
In our social system of course the family 
is the unit, and the man by common con- 
sent and understanding represents the fam- 
ily. While the husband is required to face 
the antagonisms of everyday life encoun- 
tered in the outer world, pull the laboring 
our in the contest of daily toil and expose 
his life if need be in upholding the form 
of government under which he lives, the 
woman is occupied with her household 
duties, in shaping the characters of and 
looking after the children about her and 
preparing for the entertainment of him 
upon whom she relies for support. Apart 
from the general belief of their incapacity 
to bear the ruder burdens of existence, it 
is undoubtedly true that women and girls 
have to confront the world environed by 
greater difficulties than under similar cir- 
cumstances beset persons of the sterner 
sex. What would prove an obstacle in the 
way of a white woman must of necessity 
become all the greater stumbling block for 
the colored woman. Hence it is that the 
story of Mrs. Gloucester’s life has been 
read with eager interest, and her accumula- 
tion of worldly possessions has excited a 
good deal of surprise. Aside from her in- 
dustry and her riches the stories told of 
her early career make her a historical char- 
acter. Among the remarkable events of 
her life as related by her husband, who 
survives her, was the farewell visit to her 
residence of John Brown, the ‘liberator,’ 
as he went with sixteen men to invade 
Virginia. Brown was a frequent visitor to 
the Gloucester household. ‘I wish you 
were a man,” he said to Mrs. Gloucester, 
‘*for I'd like to have you invade the South 
with my little band.” Recalling their re- 
lations with Brown, Mr. Gloucester says 
that he first saw him at a lecture he gave 
in a little hall on Leonard Street, New 
York. ‘After the lecture,” he adds, ‘I in- 
vited him to make my house his home 
when he came to New York. He had a 
smooth shaven face then. He looked like 
a farmer. His clothing was a coarse brown 
stuff made in Pennsylvania. His shirt col- 
lar rolled down over a black necktie, and 
he wore cowhide boots. He said little, but 
his eyes blazed when he did speak. If any 
one said they believed in his doctrines he 
looked them through and through and 
said, almost doubtingly, ‘Do you really 
mean it?? On the day which John Brown 
went away to Virginia he said: ‘Good by, 
Sister Gloucester. I’ve only sixteen men, 
but I am to conquer.” Mrs. Gloucester 
said to him: ‘Perhaps you will lose your 
life.’ ‘Well, my life,’ he replied, ‘is not 
worth much. ['m an old man. In Kansas 
the balls flew around my head as thick as 
hail. I’m never to be killed by a ball. If 
I fall, I'l) open a ball in this country which 
will never stop until every slave is free!’ ” 

Mrs. Gloucester seems to have made a 
proper use of the opportunities opened up 
to her by her accumulation of wealth. She 
contributed liberally to the Union cause 
during the war and subsequently gave gen- 
erously in support of the education of her 
race in the Southern States. That she ap- 
preciated the importance of bestowing 
upon her children privileges which were 
denied herself is shown in the fact that 
three of her daughters were graduated 
from the college at Oberlin, Ohio. The 
story of her career is one that should en- 
courage the freedmen to greater exertions 
for the betterment of their condition. It 
demonstrates what the energies of even one 
of the weaker of their race can accomplish 
if applied in the right direction.— Brooklyn 


Eagle. 
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MRS. GAVITT’S REBELLION. 
CONFEDERIT X ROADS, 
(Wich is in the State uv Kentuck,) } 
Jooly 12, 1883. 

A holy calm pervades Bascom’s now, 
wich is hevenly. The grate law that 
when a man wunst gits the appetite for 
likker it stays by him, hez bin wunst more 
ag err sey 

Issaker Gavitt, under the fell inflooence 
uv his wife and Joe Bigler—more Bigler 
than wife—kep away from Bascom’s and 
for a week stayed at home and actilly 
worked. ‘The proseeds uv his labor went 
to furnishin his wife with shoes that but- 
ton, and red stockins, and elastic garters 
with white metal buckles, and sich super- 
flooities ez belong only to the wives uv 
men who sell likker, and with which the 
wives uv them who drink likker hev nothin 
to do. They may look on and admire, but 
they must not hope to possess them their- 
selves. 

But Issaker cood not stand it. 


His wife_ 


jitly 
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and that feend, Joe Bigler, never let him 
cum to the Corners alone, but either one 
or both waz by his side every time he wuz 
in the Village. They kep him at work 
constantly, and hed him so organized that 
escape from his bondage seemed impossi- 
ble. 

But the nateral instinks uv the man as- 
serted theirselves last night. Issaker came 
rushin breathlis into the bar-room. He 
hed escaped without his hat and wuz ez 
though he hed run an Injun gantlit suc- 
cessfully, escapin by the skin uv his teeth. 

Staggering up to the bar he asked that 


the old familyer bottle be sot out. Then 
Bascom’s strength made itself felt. 
**T shel not sell yoo likker. Ef you 


want likker, go to yer noo friends, Bigler 
and Pollock.’ 

‘Wat's the use uv bein a d—d fool!” re- 
torted Issaker. **Yoo know I wuz en- 
trapped by them feends, aided and abetted 
by my wife, and thot I coodn't help my- 
self. You know that, but yoo don’t know 
how I suffered while under ther controle. 
I have come back and come to stay.” 

““Issaker, kin yoo pay for wat likker 
you want?” 

‘**Not in cash,” wuz the reply. ‘*Wat I 
earned while | wuz at work went to the 
buyin uv cloze for my wife, but”— 

*But wat!” 

“Here is the cloze. ‘They ain’t jist mon- 
ey, but they cost money, and wat is better 
they ain’t ‘all pade for. In selling you 
these articles uv luxury we are spilin the 
enemy. My wife owes Pollock for two- 
thirds ther valyoo, and ef I don’t go back 
to work she kin never pay. Mrs. Bascom 
kin ware em. Red stockins and elastic 
garters fit all wimin and my wife’s shoes 
will fit yourn.” 

And Issaker lade on the bar the red 
stockins, the elastic garters with white 
metal buckles, anda pare uv shoes wich 
button, and a noo kaliker dress and some 
skirts. 

‘*Here they all are,” sed Issaker. ‘“Ey- 
erything. Take em, Bascom, take em, 
credit me up with wat they are wuth, not 
on back akkount, but on fuchur drinks, 
and, and—forgive me.” 

Ther ain't nothin mean about Bascom. 
He hed jist ez soon take cloze ez money for 
likker, when he hez yooze for em, in fact 
I hev knowd him to take the last shirt a 
man hed rather than let him go thirsty, 
aud so he called in Mrs. Bascom and tossed 
the garmence over to her, wich she looked 
at and remarkt that they would do for her 
hired girl, but wuzn’t good enuff for a 
lady, and she flirted out. 

Mrs. Bascom had no more than got out 
uv the bar before Mrs. Gavitt came in like 
a lionis robbed uv her young. Issaker hid 
behint the bar. and Bascom, the Deekin 
and I hustled her out and closed the door 
agin her. It wuz yoonanimusly resolved 
that the valyoo uy the property be imme- 
consoomed, and with wat Bascom 
generally throwd in ther wuz enuff uv it 
to last us till neerly one o’clock. 

I slept that nite on the floor uv the bar; 
the Deekin, Kernel MePelter and Issaker 
Gavitt startid for home, but deposited 
therselves one at a time along the road, 


” 


where they slep till the hot sun uv the 
mornin woke em to a realization: uv the 
fact that they wuz humon, and _ they 


crawled back to Bascom’s. 

Issaker is, howeve T, in trouble. He went 
home at about ten o'clock the next day to 
git suthin to eat, and he found Mrs. Gavitt 
hed stripped the house uv everything and 
skipped out. Issaker hed to cum back to 
Bascom’s for suthin to eat, which made 
more trouble. Ef Mrs. Gavitt does not 
cum back and resoom her old place and 
work the farm Bascom will hev to either 
quit sellin Issaker likker or boardhim. A 
man can’t spend his time at Bascom’s and 
work a farm too, and ef Mrs. Gavitt won't 
work the farm wat is Issaker to do? 

Man is uv few days and full uv trouble. 
Ef Mrs. Gavitt wood cum home and do ez 
she shood, work the farm keerfully and let 
Issaker live like a man on the proseeds, 
Bascom wood be happy and so wood Issa- 
ker. But it is evident that she hez rebelled, 
and wat to do with Issaker is now the con- 
undrum. Things don’t go right in this 
imperfect world. We hed it all right in 
the old slavery days when we workt our 
places with niggers, but now that the nig- 
gers is free and workin for ther selves, and 
our wives absolootly refoose to take their 
places, it is mity close work for Bascom. 
It is a pity that the world can’t be re-or- 
ganized. PETROLEUM V. NAsby, 

(Puzzled and worried.) 
— Toledo Blade. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Brought up by hent~the coal-hod. 

Why are seven days like a spell of sick- 
ness? Because they make one week.— The 
Drummer. 

A girl of the period—a female composi- 
tor.—Boston Globe. 

Ruskin says no couple should marry un- 
til they have courted seven years. This 
would lead one to think that Ruskin runs 
a soda fountain.— Boston Post. 


Twe commercial travellers comparing 
notes: “I have been out three weeks,” 
said the first, ‘‘and have only got four 
orders.” *'That beats me,”’ said the other. 
**T have been out four weeks and have only 
got one order; and that’s an order from 
the firm to come home.” 


*“*What be them?” said a countryman, 
stopping in front of a fruit store yester- 
day, and pointing to a bunch of bananas. 
Having learned, he bought a plump red- 
skin, and without stopping to peel it, bit 
off the end. The banana was finished in 
the same primeval style, and then the 
" ranger remarked: ‘The rind ain’t much; 
ut the peth is purty fair.” 








Fapep articles of all kinds restored to their 
original beauty by Diamond Dyes. Perfect and 
simple. 10 cents, at all druggists. 


Hoop’s Sarsaparilla is made of roots, herbs, 
and barks. It gives tone to the stomach and 
makes the weak Strong. Sold by druggists. 


MopeRN excavations and other . researches 
have estublished the fact that the ancient Egyp- 
tians possessed considerable know ledge of elec. 
tricity, as well as a few of the various uses to 
which it can be applied. This only strengthens 
the Biblical statement that there is nothing new 
under the sun—not even Dr. Graves’ Heart Reg- 
ulator. The American people have known and 
used it for 30 years. No cases of heart disease 
can withstand its influence. 





THE COST OF 


ADVERTISING 


For any responsible advertiser, making application 
in good faith, we prepare and furnish a written esti- 
mate, showing the cost of any proposed advertising in 
the leading Newspapers of the United States and 
Dominion of Canada. 

We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any pro. 
posed advertisements. 

For the preparing of estimates no charge is made, 
and the applicant is placed under no obligation to 
transact his advertising business through us unless 
it appears to him that by doing so he will best advance 
his own interests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers, 
the space the advertisement is to occupy and the time 
it is to appear, should all be given with the application 
for an estimate of the cost. 

When an advertiser does not know what he wants 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit his expendi- 
ture; this will enable us to prepare for him such a list 
of papers as will be the best for his purpose, within 
the limits which he prescribes. 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL&CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


Printing House Square, 
Oppostte Tribune Building, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 








Is YOUR 


HEART 
@e SOUND? 


quae Many people think 
a themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
while if truth were known, the cause is the heart. 

The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says“one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-haif, day and night! 
Surely this subject shouid harecareful attention, 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
@ specific for ali heart troubles and kindred disor 
ders known us Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulae 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise, (8) 

F. 2. Ingalls, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N.H. 


HEART TROUBLES 








perday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me. 


UMPHREYS 
OMEORAT CARY 


VE er cirICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 


WORSES.CA TTL Ri y: DUGS, HOGS, 


3 M4 TWENTY "yi E — Humphreys’ Homeo- 
nary Specifies have been used by 
Te “rs, Stoc ke Tiree ‘ders, Livery *table and 
Purfase *n, Horse Railroads, Fe eiarere, 
Coal Mine © ompanies, Trav’¢ sipped romes 
and Menagecries, and others handling stock, 
With perfect success. 

Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (3390 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents, 

tz" Pamphlets sent free on application. 


HUMPUREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 


109 Fulton Street, New York, 
FOPA Thit over-work 0: 
Been in use 2 OME 0 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 








sie Vette 





4 Vital Weakness and Pros. 
HUMPHR 
and promptly cured by it, 


Cl a Ors vialsand 
large vial of pe ow Ny for rr. sent ost-free on re- 


ceipt of price. Humphreys’ Homeo. Med, © 
Titus t, Catalogue tree.) 103 Fulton Bt. N- Y” 
A WEEE, 12 o day at home easily made. 
$72 Outfit free. Address Taur & Coy Kugeste Me 


KIDNEY-WORT : 
HE GREAT CURE 


—HEUMATISM— 


t is for all 
IONEYS.LIVER ANE AND BOWELS. 
cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
causes the dreadful suffering which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 
THOUSANDS OF gases 











PERFECTLY CURED. 
§ PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
44 Dry can be sent by mail. 
«| WELLS, RICILARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt, 


“-KIDNEY=WORT : 





Kidneys, Liver a Bowels. 











COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York. 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


Maine. 





a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 on 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portlap 
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NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Among the prominent educational in- 
stitutions of the country the New England 
Conservatory in Boston takes foremost 
rank. Its remarkable expansion in the 
past few years, without endowment or 
legacy, has made it the astonishment of its 
friends and the confusion of its enemies. 
Nothing but the heroic faith and indomi- 
table perseverance of its founder could 
have gained for it its present remarkable 
and constantly increasing prestige. 

The Conservatory System of musical in- 
struction was first introduced by Dr. Eben 
Tourjée into this country in 1853. The 
Musical Institute, in which this advance 
was made, chartered by the State in 1859, 
soon developed into the Providence Con- 
servatory of Music, at Providence, R. I. 
To secure advantages nowhere to be found 
outside of the largest cities, the institution 
was, in February, 1867, removed to Bos- 
ton, where commodious quarters were se- 
cured in the famous Music Hall; and in 
1870, by a special act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, incorporated under the 
name of the New England Conservatory 
of Music. Here its growth was such that 
it soon became the largest music-school in 
the world. In the brief history of the 
school more than 30,000 have enjoyed its 
advantages and gone forth to exert their 
influence for good in the refinement of 
public taste and in the elevation of society. 
The remarkable growth and the needs 
and possibilities of the Conservatory Sys- 
tem and of the combination of musical 
general culture, led to the purchase, in 
1882, of the St. James Hotel property on 
Franklin Square, giving the New England 
Conservatory the largest and finest con- 
servatory building in the world. 

With the change of location the manage- 
ment widened the scope of the institution, 
so that it is no longer simply a great 
school of music, but a Conservatory in its 
broadest sense,—where instruction is given 
in many arts, so that the musician need no 
longer be merely a musician, but a person 
of generous and liberal culture, finding 
his or her training in many branches under 
the same roof and management. 

From the beautifully illustrated calendar 
for 1883—4, just issued, we learn that there 
have been in attendance during the year 
just closed, 1,949 different students, repre- 
senting thirty-seven States and Territories, 
six British provinces, and three foreign 
countries. Massachusetts leads with 1,255, 
showing that the institution is in good re- 
pute at home; New York comes next with 
79; Maine follows with 63; Illinois with 
50; Pennsylvania, 44; Minnesota furnishes 
24, and Texas 20; all the Southern and 
Western States are well represented. The 
majority of this great aggregate, of course, 
are in the various schools of music. But 
the art department, which is only a year 
old, has had 197 different students; the 
school of elocution has had a liberal share, 
and the tuning school, which is the only 
one of its kind in the country where ladies 
as well as gentlemen can secure thorough 
training in tuning pianos and organs, has 
had a full attendance. ‘This great school, 
with its sixteen years of progressive life, 
its even one hundred able teachers and of- 
ficers, its multitudes of students and 
friends, and its promising future, the re- 
sult of the fruitful genius and untiring en- 
ergy of one man, has been by him given 
into the hands of a board of trustees, to be 

‘perpetuated forever in the interests of fu- 
ture generations of music students. ‘That 
this trust will be wisely and faithfully ad- 
ministered, no one can doubt, with such 
names as are found in its calendar. 

The erection of a new and elegant hall 
patterned after the best models in Europe 
is in contemplation, and the great organ 
now in Musie Hall, by the generosity of 
one of the trustees, having been purchased 
for the Conservatory, will be placed there- 
in. Mr. Geo. E. Whiting, the well-known 
organist for the past five years at the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music, but formerly of 
the Conservatory, has been re-engaged and 
will resume teaching in the fall in that in- 
stitution. Mr. and Mrs. John O'Neil, so 
favorably known in Boston, receive all 
their pupils at the Conservatory. ‘The vi- 
olin department has been strengthened by 
the addition of Mr. Timothie Adamowski, 
the famous virtuoso. ‘lo the art depart- 
ment have been added Mr. T. E. Bartlett 
in modelling, Mr. F. M. Lamb in painting, 
Mr. William Willard in portraiture, and 
other talent it is expected will be secured 
in Europe, as also for the piano depart- 
ment. Thus magnificently officered and 
equipped, the New England Conservatory 
will enter upon the new school year offer- 
ing advantages in all its Departments to 
be found nowhere else in the world. Send 
for Illustrated Calendar. 8. C. V. 


+ 
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Humor 1n THE Stomacu.—Much of the dis- 
tress and sickness attributed to dyspepsia, 
chronic diarrhoea and other causes is occasioned 
by humor in the stomach. Several cases, with 
a 





the characteristics of these complaints, have 
been cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Other cures 
effected by this medicine are so wonderful that 
the simplest statement of them affords the best 
proof that it combines rare curative agents and 
ome once used secures the confidence of the 
ple. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
HOW THE PIG PAID FOR THE PONY. . 


BY MRS. 8. B. C. SAMUELS. 


“Well, [never!” exclaimed Aunt Aman- 
da, standing in the doorway with both 
hands uplifted. ‘Feeding a pig at the ta- 
ble—and with a silver spoon, too!” 2 

‘Come in, auntie,” langhed Mrs. Moore. 
**Piggie does not come till we are through.” 

‘*But why do you have him here at all, 
Mary?” asked the visitor, evidently regard- 
ing the proveedings at the table with great 
disfavor. 

**He is a poor little orphan,” explained 
Mr. Moore. “I bought his mother, a fine 
Chester White, for fifty dollars. She died, 
and this youngster is all I have to show 
for my bargain, Mary is too kind-hearted 
to see the little thing starve.” ~ 

*Well,” acknowledged Aunt Amanda, 
stiflly, ‘‘she’s right to try to save it. It’s 
= pig enough. Won't it eat from a 
dish?” 

‘Taking the little animal from his moth- 
er’s lap, Frank stood him beside his basin 
of warm milk and meal on the hearth. 
Piggie had eaten just enough to want 
more; and his efforts to feed himself were 
very comical. After stepping into his sup- 
per twice and squealing impatiently several 
times, he finally learned to thrust his nose 
into the basin; and he made no more diffi- 
culties, but ate his mixture with great rel- 
ish, and then sat.down in the dish, perking 
his head saucily on one side, and snapping 
his bright little black eyes, while he uttered 
a coaxing, ‘Uff! uff! uff! Mid the laugh- 
ter caused by his antics, Frank picked him 
up and carried him off to the barn. 

As he returned to the room, there flashed 
through his mind the memory of a desire 
long repressed. 

**Papa,” said he, “I do wish I had a 
pony! Won’t you buy me one?” 

**] should like very much to buy a pony 
for you, my son, but cannot do so at pres- 
ent. However, if you choose to earn one 
I may be willing to help you.” 

‘“*Earn one?” cried Frank. 

I will if I can; but how?” 

‘*Very well,” returned his father, as he 
rose to go to the office, ‘‘as a means toward 
that end, I will give you the baby pig.” 

Frank’s eyes drooped and filled with 
tears. He thought his father was making 
fun of him. 

‘What good is the baby pig, anyhow ?” 
he muttered. Turning to his mother he 
was surprised to find her laughing. 

‘Take the pig, Frankie,” said she, pleas- 
antly. ‘*Don’t you see? papa means you 
must make the pig pay for the pony.” 

“Oh, mamma,” cried Katie, ‘*that, little 
pig isn’t worth two cents, and a pony costs 
lots and lots of money.” 

‘*Yes,” replied Mrs. Moore, ‘*but the pig 
will not always be little. He will grow 
very fast, and by and by, if Frankie takes 
good care of him, he will he worth a good 
deal of money.” 

“Why, Frank,” said Aunt Amanda, ‘the 
is a very likely little pig, he will be worth 
thirty dollars, perhaps more. People are 
willing to give a good price for meal-fed 
pork.” 

Immediately the pig assumed new inter- 
ests and rose high in the children’s estima- 
tion. 

One morning the children burst eagerly 
into the house; **O papa, mamma, where 
do you suppose the baby pig slept?” 

“In the basket?” 

“ae” 

‘In the hay 
“No.” 
‘*Where, then?” 

‘Come and see.” 

Frank led them to Bruno's kennel. 

Mr. Moore stooped and looked within it, 
at a sign from his son. 

‘“*Well, I declare!” he exclaimed, laugh- 
ing, and made way for his wife. 

‘Did you ever?” cried Mrs. Moore. 

‘Isn't it funny, mamma?” cried Katie, 
laughing and dancing about like a little 
jumping-jack. 

It certainly was a novel sight. ‘There 
lay dear, kind, shaggy old Bruno, solemn- 
ly regarding them all, slowly wagging his 


“OF course 


9. 


tail. 

‘The little cratur’ was squalling with the 
cold all the night,” said Patrick. ‘I came 
out twice to see afther him, an’ it’s meself 
saw the dog march up to his little basket, 
rhoust him out, pick him up like a puppy 
and bring him into the kennel.” 

Night after night did Bruno repeat his 
kindness to the little orphan, till King 
James learned to seek the kennel of his 
own accord. 

Morning, noon and night Frank fed him 
faithfully, and the three children gave him 
many an extra lunch, until the fat little 
gourmand became the wonder of the neigh- 
borhood. As he grew larger he learned to 
demand as his right the attentions so free- 
ly lavished upon him, and an authoritative 
grunt would often signify that he desired 
a meal of apples, or wished his back 
scratched with a pointed stick. 

The summer glided away; the fall slip- 
ped by, and the frosty weather came. “I 
suppose King James must be killed soon, 
papa,” said Frank. ‘‘How much do you 
think he is worth?” 

‘*More than a common pig, a good deal,” 
answered Mr. Moore. ‘*He has been clean- 
ly kept and fed with wholesome food. 
Uncle Allan has offered fourteen cents a 
pound for him. I will pay you fifteen.” 

“Then I will sell him to you,” said 
Frank. ‘*How much do you think he will 
weigh?” 

‘About two hundred and fifty pounds.” 

“Thirty-seven dollars!” exclaimed 
Frank. 

‘““Will that buy the pony?” asked Katie. 

“Partly; mamma and I will make up 
the difference. We were looking at one 
to-day—a handsome, little black pony, 
with a long mane and tail.” 

Next morning Frank went over to his 
uncle’s for Allan, whom he found on the 
haymow in the barn, crying bitterly. 
“Why, old fellow, what is the matter?” 
cried Frank, in great surprise. 

It was some time before Allan could an- 


swer him; finally he sobbed forth an ex- 
planation. He had overheard a conversa- 
tion between his parents the night before. 
Ingham & Co., the bankers, had failed. 
They owed his father a large amount, and 
unless he could get five thousand dollars 
at once, he too must fail. 

“But,” cried Frank, excitedly, ‘‘didn’t he 
think of Aunt Amanda? She is very rich, 
you know, and his own sister, too!” 

“Yes,” said Allan, **mamma thought of 
her right off; but papa said, ‘You know, 
dear, she refused to help me once. I could 
not ask her again.’ ” 

“ll ask her!” cried Frank, bravely. 
*Come along, Allan.” 

They went straight to Aunt Amanda’s 
house. The grim maiden lady glanced at 
Allan’s red eyes and tear-stained cheeks. 
‘*Been fighting?” she asked, abruptly, be- 
fore either of the boys could muster cour- 
age to speak. 

“No, indeed,” replied Frank. ‘Allan 
was crying because his father is going to 
fail. But he won't fail if you will lend 
him five thousand dollars, Aunt Amanda.” 

“What!” 

“Ingham & Co. have failed,” stammered 
Frank, feeling his courage desert him as 
he faced his aunt's sterneye. ‘They owed 
Uncle Allan a lot of money, and he will 
fail too, unless he gets five thousand dol- 
lars right off.” 

“So he sent you boys to me?” she in- 
quired, pressing her thin lips together om- 
inously. 

*O, no,” cried Frank. 

‘**T heard him tell mamma he could never 
ask you to help him again,” said Allan, 
“so Frank said he would ask you.” 

**You're his own sister, you know,” put 
in Frank. 

“Indeed.” said she stiffly, turning to him, 
‘so you think I ought to help my broth- 
er.” 


‘*Yes ma’am, I do,” replied Frank, reso- 
lutely. , 

**Are you willing to help him?” she ask- 
ed, severely, looking searchingly in his 
upturned face. 

“1? exclaimed Frank, astonished. ‘‘Why, 
I haven't anything to help him with. I 
would in a minute—O Aunt Amanda,” fal- 
tering suddenly, ‘‘do you mean King 
James?” 

**Yes,” she answered. grimly, ‘the must 
be worth nearly forty dollars.” 

*O my pony! my pony!” thought poor 
Frank. “How can I give up my pony? 
But dear, kind Uncle Allan, to fail he 
shall have it.’ Then, though bis heart 
swelled with grief and the tears stood in 
his eyes, he said, ‘I will do it. Uncle Al- 
lan shall have my pig money.” 

“Very well,” was the reply. ‘7 will 
lend him five thousand dollars; go and 
tell him.” 

‘Thank you,” cried Frank. 

“There is good stuff in that boy,” said 
Aunt Amanda, looking after him. 

King James was led off to Aunt Aman- 
da’s by Patrick. He came back with forty 
dollars, and left the pig. Frank took the 
money to his uncle and with it a check 
from his aunt for the five thousand dollars, 
with which Uncle Allan paid all his liabil- 
ities and went on with his business. Young 
Allan in his gratitude promised Frank 
every cent he could collect toward another 
fund, and Frank began patiently again the 
work of earning and saving till he should 
have enough to buy another pony. 

Some weeks after the departure of King 
James, the morning dawned of Frank’s 
birthday. He wondered if some one would 
give him a dollar or two to swell his fund. 
When he went down to breakfast there 
was a strange air of excitement. His fath- 
er and mother gave him birthday greetings 
but no gift. Katie could not keep still a 
minute and gave a little scream when he 
lifted his plate. There lay a folded paper. 
Frank took it up and looked at it. It was 
a check from Unele Allan for forty dol- 
lars; an accompanying note stated that 
his uncle was able and glad to return the 
amount so generously loaned him in his 
time of trouble. - 

Frank was astonished. He had never 
looked upon it as a loan. As the break- 
fasting went on, the door-bell rang violent- 
ly. 

” “See who it is, Frank,” said Mrs. Moore. 

He opened the door and stood staring in 
bewildered surprise. No person was vis- 
ible; but there stood the black pony, with 
the white star on his forehead, the long 
tail and flowing mane—ia a shining har- 
ness, attached to a neat basket phaeton. 

Frank rubbed his eyes and looked again. 
Yes, there it was, and the pony was paw- 
ing the ground and champing his bit. 

Katie now came flying out, threw her 
arms around his neck, and kissed him and 
thrust a note into his hand. As if in a 
dream he read: 

Dear Frank: Through life may you 
stand all trials as nobly as you have stood 
my test of your character. Accept my 
birthday gift. The piy has paid for the pony ! 

AUNT AMANDA. 
—Congregationalist. 


GOODYEAR’S 
RUBBER GOODS. 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chambe 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, Foot Balls, Door Bands, etc. 


GARDEN HOSE, 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers. 
Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 
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A WASHINGTON WINTER. 


A Society Novel. By Mrs.M. V. DAnLGREN. $1 50. 


‘Her book will undoubtedly be THE novel of the 
season at the seaside and mountains.” 

“The position which this gifted lady has for many 
years held, in relation to the best Southern society and 
the official circles of Washington, makes this book 
eagerly anticipated.”—Boston GAzETTE. 

“Having, as a Senator's daughter, been familiar with 
Washington society from the morning to the Indian 
summer of her life, the author has a rich store of char- 
acters to portray, and her pen portraits are outlined 
with a strong bold hand.”—Lowe.u MAIL. 

VIX. 

No. 1 of Colonel Georcr E. Wanrrne’s delightful 
horse stories. Paper covers, 12mo, 10 cents. 

“A delightful bit of reading.”—Wasn. Post. 
“Genuine pathos and vividness.”—RocHESTER Post. 
* Amusingly and touchingly told."—New ENGLAND 
FARMER. 

“It is as entertaining as a romance, as pathetic as a 
tragedy, and as graceful 18 «a poem.”—WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL. 

“Genuinely pathetic.”"—LONDON SPECTATOR, 

“We cannot give our readers better advice than to 
get this little book at the first opportunity. Itisa 
most exquisite story, written with the smoothness of 
style which’one finds in Washington Irving’s books, 
and with the depth of feeling which readers will re- 


member as a trait in ‘Rob and His Friends.’”—Erts- 
COPAL REGISTER. 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 


By Srm Water Scorr. Student’s edition. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction by Witt1AM J. RoLre, 
A.M. lvol. 16mo. Red edges. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


“Tt is a volume to be prized. It deserves a place in 
every household.”—GoLDEN RULE. 

“Freely and beautifully illustrated—it is a gem.”— 
Vox Popvutt. 

“Tn the present edition the text is correctly printed 
for the first time in half a century at least.”—SaLem 
REGISTER. 

“The only pure text known to modern readers.”— 
RocHEstTER Post. 


HIS SECOND CAMPAIGN, 


Round Robin Novels. 1 vol. 16mo, $1. 


“A remarkable work—a charming story. The char- 
acters are Southern mainly, and ideally perfect in their 
way.’’—PEORIA CALL. 

“A stronger, broader, more fully rounded story of 
Southern life since the war than any other yet publish- 
ed, . . full of local color, with swift, clear touches 
of character.”—INDIANAPOLIS HERALD. 

‘Has an airy and delicate grace. It is very pleasing.” 
—Tue Critic (New York). 

“Interesting, spirited, and full of merit.”—MORNING 
STAR. 

“The atmosphere of the book is purely and truly 
Southern, so that the reader feels some of the fascin- 
ation which Southern people lay so much stress upon. 
There are capital hits in the book.”—N. Y. Star. 

“Exquisitely fascinating in character and develop- 
ment. North and South may exchange congratula- 
tions over the sparkling romance, which will be 
eagerly read on both sides of the old war-lines.”— 
HARTFORD Post. 





JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


LEE & SHEPARD 


Will be pleased to mail gratuitously to any address 
Catalogues descriptive of the Works of 
the following 


POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Published By Them: 


Miss Rosa Abbott, 
Miss Sarah Flower Adams, 
Mrs. E. Anderson, 
Miss Jane Andrews, 
Miss C. Alice Baker, 
Mrs. Mary Ross Banks, 
Mrs. Bennet, 
Mrs. M. E. Bradley, 
Mrs. Mary E. Brush, 
Mrs. M. E. Berry, 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Browning, 
Mrs. M. T. Caldor, 
Miss M. Carroll, 
Miss Virginia Champlin, 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Mrs. J.G. Croly (Jennie June), 
Miss Lillian Clarke, 
Mrs. C. F. Corbin, 


Mrs. Sophie D. Cobb, 
Miss Mary G. Darling, 
Mrs. C. H. Dall, ° 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Davis, 
Mrs, Mary A. Denison, 
Miss Amanda M. Douglas, 
Mrs. Sabrina H. Dow, 
Mrs. Charles F. Fernald, 
Mrs. Follen, 
Mrs. C. Gilman 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Goodrich, 
Mrs. Zadel B. Gustaf-on, 
Mrs. Mary T. Higginson, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Mrs. Louisa P. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Hodge, 
Miss Lucy B. Hunt, 
Mrs. E. D. Kendall, 


Miss M L 
Mrs. E. : ary Lakeman, 


Mrs. Horace Mann, 
Mrs. May Mannering, 
Miss Sophie May, 
Mrs. C. M. Means, 
Mrs. L. B. Monroe, 
Miss Kate J. Neely, 
Mrs. M. A. Osgood, 
Mrs. Marie J. Pitman, 


M ; 
Mrs. H. K. Potwin, Canepiny Damas 


Mrs. A. E. Porter, 

Miss Mary Palfrey, 

Mrs, Mary E. Pratt, 
Mrs. Wm. 8S. Robinson, 
Mrs. Rosa Sachs, 
Miss A. F. Samuels, 
Mrs. 8S. B. C. Samuels, 

Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 

Mrs. C. L. Smith, 

Mrs. Ella W. Thompson, 
Mrs. Rosa Hartwick Thorpe, 
Miss L. M. Thurston, 
Mrs. E. A. Thurston, 
Miss Adeline Trafton, 
Miss Virginia F. Townsend, 
Mrs. 8S. R. Urbino, 
Mrs. Katherine 8. Washburn, 
Mrs.C,. 8. Whitmarsh, 
Miss C. Winchester, 
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LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


47 Franklin St., Boston, 





D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


THE IMAGINATION 


And Other Essays. By GrorGe MacDONALD. 
LL. D., author of “Glenwarlock,” ‘‘Weighed and 
Wanting,” etc. Introduction by A. P. Peabody, 
D.D. Price, $1 50. 

‘These charming essays by that prince of writers, 
George MacDonald, will be read everywhere with de- 
light. The subjects range from “grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” and tHeir treatment is marked by 
healthiness of sentiment, keen and appreciative 
thought, and happiness of expression. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Done into English Prose. By ANDREW LANG, M.A., 
WAtteR Lear, M, A., and ERNEST MYERs, M. A. 
12mo, $1 50. 
“We are thankful to have the general impression of 

the poem thus faithfully reproduced for the many 

readers who have not time for the study of the origin- 
al. The widé circulation which this book deserves 
and will obtain will do a great deal.”—NATION. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Done into English prose. By 8. H. BurcHer, M. A., 
Fellow and Prealector of University College, Ox- 
ford, and A. LANG, M. A., late Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 


gilt, $1 50. 


FROM THE HUDSON TO 
THE NEVA. 


A boy’s book. By Davin Ker. 36 Illustrations. 
12mo, $1 25. 


12mo, extra cloth, bevelled and 


A story of travel and adventure in Southern Europe 
and the Malay Islands. ‘While the incidents are of an 
exciting nature, the narrative is unusually true to na- 
ture, the author, a well known New York journalist 
and traveller, having the year previous visited the 
scenes and people he describes. 


DOORYARD FOLKS. 


By Amanpa B. Harris. Illustrated by E. H. Gar 
rett. 16mo, cloth, $1 00. 
Uniform with “Magna Charta Stories” and “Old 


Ocean.” Reading Union Library. 


Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co. publish the celebrat- 
ed Pansy and Prize Books. fFu!l Catalogue sent 








D & CAY 
184 Devonshire Street. 


BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS A THOROUGHLY GOOD STORY. 
BUT YET A WOMAN, 
By Artuur 8. Harpy. $1 25. 
BY 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. . . It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 

‘Its unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable style, 
and lofty lesson are factors that go to the making of 
a rarely good novel.”—CHIcaGo TRIBUNE. 

“Mr. Howells may contest with bim in some details 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James be 
held his equal.’”,—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 





BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 


HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


With Introductory Notes by GzorcEe P. LatHrop 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law. An original etching an 
vignette woodcut in each volume, In twelve volumes. 
Crown 8vo. Each $2 00. 

I. Twice-Told Tales. 
II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 


Ill. The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Snow-Image. 


The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 
and Grandfather’s Chair. 


Vv. The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale 
Romance. 


VI. The Marble Faun. 


VII, VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books. 


IX. American Note-Books, 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 


Iv. 


XI. Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe, Septi- 
mus Felton, etc. 
XII. Tales and Sketches, with Biographical 


Sketch and Index, 


“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—Nrw York TIMEs. 


PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A Collection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Uniform with the 
previous volumes in the new edition of Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

These aoe include a large variety of subjects, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness and inimitable felicit 
which make Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly wort 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than half 
of the essays have never before appeared in book form 





THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MuNGER, author of “On the Threshold,” 
$1 50. 


‘Mr. Munger’s book is the most forcible and positive 
expression of the beliefs which are now in process of 
formation that has appeared in this country.”"—New 
Yor«k TIMEs. 

“Will be read with keen delight by devout and 
thoughtful minds,”—Boston JouRNAL. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 





on application. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 1, 1883. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management, must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 





The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Brooklyn, New York, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 9th and 
10th, in the Academy of Music. 

Auxiliary State and local associations 
are entitled to send delegates equal in 
number to the congressional delegations 
of their respective States. All members of 
the association have a right to take part 
in the discussions. 

All friends of woman suffrage who are 
in sympathy with the principles and meth- 
ods of this Association are cordially invited 
to attend. 

The increased respect and comprehen- 
sion of our question, and the widening sym- 
pathy with it, enable us to meet under more 
hopeful auspices than ever before. New 
friends both in the pulpit and the press are 
coming to our ranks. The discussions in 
the several State legislatures are more 
serious, and more time is devoted to them. 
We have a standing committee in Congress. 
Sir John A. MacDonald, in Canada, has 
proposed a bill to give suffrage to women 
just as men have it. In England, the House 
of Commons, by a change of nine votes 
would have carried the suffrage bill. On 
the Continent the question is taking root, 
and, as in Italy, is bearing fruit. Every 
sign is encouraging. Let the friends of 
suffrage then come together and make this 
meeting the most helpful one we have 
ever held. 

The auxiliary societies should choose 
delegates early, and prepare reports of 
their work. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

ELIZABETH B. CHACE, President. 
Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Secretary. 


—~o-o-2—_____—_ 
SUFFRAGE MEETINGS IN VERMONT. 





We give below appointments made for 
lectures by Mrs. H. M. T. Cutler, and the 
names of her entertainers. 

NEwPFANE, Tuesday, Sept. 4, Mrs. A. C. Mer- 
rifield. 

Rut.Lanp, Thursday, Sept. 6, Mr. Newman 
Weeks. 

Str. ALBANS, Saturday, Sept. 8, Dr. Gilman. 

CampripGe, Monday, Sept. 10, Rev. Mr. 
Wheelock. 

Jounson, Tuesday, Sept. 11, Mr. E. Conant, 
Principal Normal School. 

Morrisvitue, Friday, Sept. 12, Mrs. Stephen 


Tift. 
2+ — 


THE REPUBLICAN CANVASS. 


The editor of the Commonwealth, in a 
leading editorial, in his issue of the 25th 
ult., suggests the co-operation of women 
with the Republican campaign in this 
State this fall, and that the Republicans 
should make Municipal Suffrage for wom- 
en a part of their platform. Mr. Slack ex- 
presses very frankly his view of the value 
of the service of women in this case, and, 
just as frankly, his belief that such meas- 
ure of justice as Municipal Suffrage gives 
should be secured by the Republicans for 
women. Suffragists must be grateful to 
Mr. Slack for this expression in their favor, 
and it is not given now for the first time. 

The Republican canvass this fall has the 
same interest for Republican women that 
it has for Republican men. But women 
have no votes, and that is what is most 
needed. If Republican women could vote, 
I have no question of the result. But, 
hitherto, the resolutions in favor of woman 
suffrage in the party platforms have not 
been made effective by the party. Not 
only so, but they have been totally disre- 
garded. For this reason it is impossible 
to have faith in the value of any mere res- 
olution in a platform. When the Re- 
publicans put a resolution for Municipal 
Suffrage in their platform, let it be dis- 
cussed in convention, heartily adopted, 
and distinctly accepted for favorable ac- 
tion by a Republican legislature (if there 
should be one). There is not a doubt that 
Republican women would cordially use 
all the limited influence ‘they have for 
their party. But when hope has been dis- 
appointed till faith is gone, it is impossi- 
ble to create enthusiasm. Let Republi- 
cans do something; establish Municipal 
Suffrage for women, for instance. Then 
they can reasonably ask, and expect to re- 
ceive, the cordial co-operation of Republi- 
can women. L. 8. 

a 
For ‘‘Mary Green” read ‘‘Mary Grew,” 
in editorial of L.S. of Aug. 18, entitled 





MASSACHUSETTS POLITICS. 


Two notable articles on Massachusetts 
politics have appeared within a few days. 
The first, by Hon. Geo. Wm. Curtis, in 
Harper's Weekly of Aug. 18. 

THE CONTEST IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The selection of Colonel Charles R. Cod- 
man as the president of the Massachusetts 
Republican Convention is an admirable 
sign of the spirit and purpose of the party 
in that State. Colonel Codman is a vigor- 
ous, sagacious, and independent Republi- 
can, whose independence does not make 
him impracticable or visionary, and who 
especially represents the spirit and percep- 
tion which are indispensable to Republican 
success in Massachusetts this year. His 
speech at the Convention will undoubtedly 
strike the key-note of the contest, and show 
that there is really but one object to be 
sought at the election by honorable and 
self-respecting Massachusetts men, and 
that is the defeat of Butler. The Boston 
Herald well defines the sule issue as But- 
lerism. That word describes a spirit and 
methods and tendencies which are radical- 
ly hostile to all that the word Massachu- 
setts means in American history and in the 
hearts of Massachusetts citizens. ‘The issue 
is perfectly distinct, and no one need mis- 
understand it. 

Every voter who desires decent politics 
and the preservation of the good name of 
the State will gladly support any reputable 
| Republican candidate who may be nomin- 
ated against Butler. ‘There has been some 
report of the unwillingness of certain Re- 
publicans to support this or that man be- 
cause, although of undoubted honesty and 
ability, he may not be zealous enough in 
this or that movement of reform. It is in- 
credible, however, that there should be 
many such, or that any man who is intel- 
ligently devoted to any wise reform should 
not see that all progress is impossible until 
the chief obstruction of any real reform is 
removed. A man may be a little too warm 
or a little too cool upon the temperance 
question or upon civil service reform; he 
may seem to be a little too strong or a lit- 
tle too weak upon the tariff or upon the re- 
peal of the internal revenue; but these are 
not the issues in Massachusetts at this par- 
ticular election, and a temperance or civil 
service reform Republican might as wisely 
have refused to vote for Gartield in 1880 
because his views upon those subjects may 
not have been in every detail satisfactory, 
as to reject a Republican candidate for the 
Governorship of Massachusetts for the 
same reasons. 

Votes at an election where there is a 
plainly paramount issue can be wisely cast 
only with reference to that issue. In the 
national election of 1860, when the over- 
shadowing question was that of the exten- 
sion of slavery, a man would have been 
crazy who should have refused to support 
Mr. Lincoln because he might not have 
been sound upon the tariff. In 1864, when 
the real question was the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, to have refused to vote for 
him because he was too slow about emanci- 
pation would have been idiotic. So in 
Massachusetts at this election the com- 
manding question is, Shall Butler be Goy- 
ernor? and this question must determine 











every man’s vote. Some Republican candi- 
date, indeed, may be nominated, whose 
views upon certain subjects may not be 
wholly satisfactory to certain Republicans. 
But this need not repel them. For instance, 
Butler professes to favor woman suffrage. 
A Republican candidate may be presented 
who does not favor it. A voter who is 
friendly to that cause must then ask him- 
self whether Butler's profession of interest 
in the subject outweighs all the mischief 
which the official supremacy of such a man 
necessarily brings upon the State. So But- 
ler, in an interview last winter, expressed 
the most excellent sentiments upon civil 
service reform. But in view of his actual 
course upon this subject, and of the whole 
conduct of his administration, can any 
honest civil service reformer really think 
that he serves the cause either by voting 
for Butler or by refusing to support an 
honorable and worthy opposing candidate 
who has made no such professions? We 
do not believe that there is a corporal's 
guard of such voters in Massachusetts who 
at this election would refuse their votes to 
a sound and honest Republican because he 
did not hold their precise views of civil 
service reform. 


However it may be with Civil Service Re- 
form, we assure Mr. Curtis that there are 
more than a ‘‘corporal’s guard” of votersin 
Massachusetts, who will never again vote 
for any man for governor or a. who 
is not in favor of woman suffrdge. Those 
who believe that woman suffrage is not 
only a question of political justice, but the 
only hope of a radical political reform,will 
not approve of his counsel to ignore the 
issue of principle upon a mere question of 
Butler and Anti-Butler. 

The second is a leading article by Hon. 
Charles W. Slack, in the Boston Common- 
wealth of August 25. 

SHALL THE WOMEN HELP US? 

It would be a novelty, and result in an 
unwonted enthusiasm, if Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Miss Eastman, and other elo- 
quent advocates of the woman suffrage 
cause, should be put into the canvass this 
fall by the Republican State Committee. 
Their cause is equally our cause, certainly 
so far as the defence of the good name and 
purity of women from the insinuations of 
Gov. Butler go. We are not to forget that 
Mrs. Leonard made the first, and not the 
least important, contribution to an honest 
estimate of the Tewksbury almshouse in- 
vestigation. Nor need we to forget that in 
a pinch, in 1860, Anna E. Dickinson was 
employed by the Republican committee of 
Connecticut to canvass that State for their 
cause, and subsequently did good work in 
New Hampshire, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. Woman ina Republican canvass is 


therefore no new thing, and we have no 


to the public discussions. She certainly 
has as much at stake in fighting Butler and 
his vulgarisms as any man can have. A 
decision of the State Committee to so wel- 
come them would send a thrill of satisfac- 
tion through the Republican ranks that 
would be promotive only of good. i 

But if this aid is asked, the Republican 
party would be bound in honor, as also 
from policy, to recognize their cause—at 
least so far as municipal suffrage goes. 
The argument for this is that women es- 
pecially, if not more so than men, are in- 
terested in the character of the schools, of 
health, of temptations placed in the path 
of the young, of good order, of all that 
makes up the virtue and intelligence of 
community. We are for recognizing this 
claim—first, because it gives a fresh moral 
issue to our cause; second, because it will 
enlist a large and powerful influence in our 
behalf; and, third, because it is in itself 
right and in harmony with the theory of 
our political system. It was a hollow 
mockery that was practised in the Demo- 
cratic convention last year of endorsing 
suffrage for women, as the vote in the Leg- 
islature showed, but it nevertheless en- 
kindled a lively enthusiasm among a cer- 
tain class of people. ‘The Republicans are 
far more numerous, and more truly sym- 
pathetic, in this direction than the Demo- 
crats can be, for the reason that the policy 
of the former is on the line of elevation 
and progress, the better tone and the high- 
er aspirations of the people, while the latter 
makes friends with all that is brutal, de- 
grading and conscienceless in the people. 
There is a natural sympathy, therefore, as 
there should be a political alliance, be- 
tween the Suffragists and the Republicans. 
Let the Republicans endorse municipal suf- 
frage for women in their platform, and 
they can have the entire force of women 
speakers in their canvass, and they will 
enkindle an enthusiasm among the com- 
mon people that no other single issue can 
give in the contest ‘to beat Butler.” More- 
over, it can be had at less expense and 
trouble, and will produce more practical 
results. We are for taking it. And we ad- 
vise the State committee to put away preju- 
dice and accept the women and their modest 
request. There is certain victory in the 
act! 

Party Platforms are good and necessary. 
But Massachusetts suffragists will not 
abandon their independent political atti- 
tude for mere promises in a platform. 
Words are cheap. They bind nobody ; not 
even the men who utter them. Even the 
Chairman of the Republican Committee on 
Resolutions who reported the square en- 
dorsement of woman suffrage in 1872, has 
since twice voted against it in the legisla- 
ture. Ifa majority of the members of the 
legislature, of both parties, elected upon a 
suffrage platform had voted accordingly 
last winter, municipal suffrage for women 
would to-day be an established fact. 

Henceforth, if parties want support of 
suffragists, let them bring forth fruits meet 
for repentance. ‘They need the women far 
more than the women need them. The 
country needs the votes of women more 
than all. One of these days, when the 
prize-fighter Sullivan represents his ward 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, as his 
prototype. John Morrissey, represented his 
in that of New York, intelligent men and 
women will probably open their eyes, 
There is no name given under heaven 
among men whereby American politics can 
be redeemed but the name of Woman. 


H. B. B. 
a - 


THE WOMEN TELEGRAPHERS. 


It is well known that many men tele- 
graphers were received back by their em- 
ployers after their vain effort to secure an 
increase of salary and extra pay for work 
done at night and on Sunday. It is also 
known that not a single Woman telegraph- 
er was received back. Many of these young 
women had others dependent upon them. 
One had her mother, a little brother, a 
widowed sister and child, all dependent 
upon her earnings. Others are also the 
‘‘main stay” of helpless relatives. They 
are now seeking other occupations. Some 
them speak French and German readily. 
Some can sew, and all are capable and effic- 
ient persons. We shallhave a list of their 
names, addresses, and capabilities at this 
office, and shall be glad to be seconded in 
this effort to find remunerative occupation 
for them. L. 8. 
—?oo 


CAN NEW YORK WOMEN VOTE AT CITY 
SCHOOL ELECTIONS? 








Some time ago Auburn, N. Y., held an 
election for school commissionersin, which 
a great deal of interest manifested itself in 
the question: Can women vote at such 
elections? The Auburn Advertiser an- 
nounced that they could, from the fact 
that the State had manifestly intended to 
remove all sex disqualifications in the 
matter. The views advanced by those in 
favor of women’s voting at school elec- 
tions, was combated, in some quarters and 
an opinion was sought and obtained, at 
the eleventh hour, from Superintendent 
Ruggles. This decision negatived the in- 
tentions and votes of a great many people. 
And yet, as the question stood, with all 
the doubts thrown around it that a brilliant 
opposition could bring, the women candi- 
dates nominated by the school convention 
received within a few votes of enough to 
elect them. 

At that time the Advertiser determined 











‘*The question in England.” 


question her presence would add interest 


to inquire as thoroughly as possible into 





the question of the legal rights of the 
women of New York State in this matter. 
Accordingly a letter was addressed to the 
Attorney-general and a copy of the Adver- 
tiser containing Superintendent Ruggles’s 
letter was also sent to him with a request 
for his opinion. In due course of time the 
following was received. 
ALBANY, JULY 31, 1883. 
George R. Peck, Editor of Auburn Advertis- 
er, Auburn, N. Y. 

DeAR Str:—I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your favor of 
recent date in which you ask my opinion 
as to whether women have the right to 
vote for the school commissioners elected 
annually in your city, and in reply thereto 
I have to state: 

By the laws of 1880, chapter 9, it is pro- 
vided : ‘*No person shall be deemed to be 
ineligible to serve as any school officer or 
to vote at any school meeting by reason of 
sex, who has the other qualifications re- 
quired by law.” 

By the laws of 1881, chapter 492, it is 
provided: ‘*Every person of full age re- 
siding in any neighborhood or school dis- 
trict and entitled to hold lands in this State 
who owns or hires real property in such 
neighborhood or school district liable to 
taxation for school purposes and every res- 
ident of such neighborhood or school dis- 
trict who is a citizen of the United States 
above the age of twenty-one years and 
who has permanently residing with him or 
her a child or children of school age some 
one or more of whom shall have attended 
the district school for a period of at least 
eight weeks within one year preceding, 
and every such resident and citizen as 
aforesaid who owns any personal property 
assessed on the last preceding assessment 
roll of the town exceeding fifty dollars in 
value exclusive of such as is exempt from 
execution, and no other, shall be entitled 
to vote at any school meeting held in such 
neighborhood or district.” 

The constitutionality of these statutes 
has always been assumed. No question in 
that regard is before me and none will be 
discussed. ‘The question asked is purely 
with reference to the construction of the 
existing laws. 

It would seem plain at the first glance 
that women of the class enumerated could 
vote for the officers in question. But it is 
claimed that chapter 492 of the laws of 
1881, supra, was not intended to interfere 
with or apply to city schools and that 
therefore the word ‘**male” in section 6, of 
chapter 577, of the laws of 1875, is fatal to 
the contention that women may vote at the 
election of school commissioners in the 
city of Auburn. I think an examination 
of the school system of your city will de- 
stroy the foundation upon which that 
claim is based. 


It is plain that the implied limitation 
Imposed by the word ‘‘male” in section 6, 
in defining who may vote at this election 
must be deemed to be abrogated by the 
laws of 1880 and 1881, above quoted, un- 
less the position is well taken that these 
officers are city offivers and therefore to 
be chosen by the electors of the city. 

In a case arising elsewhere I gave it as 
my opinion that the Act of 1881 did not 
intend to regulate the election of school 
commissioners when they were clected 
solely under the law regulating the elec- 
tion of general county officers, although 
women might, in that case, hold the office 
itself of school commissioner. 

But the distinction between that case 
and this is apparent. There one commis- 
sioner of common schools for each ward 
was distinctly provided by the city charter 
to be a city officer. They were to be elect- 
ed at the same time and at the same elec- 
tion as other city officers, namely, at the 
annual charter election. That charter ex- 
pressly provided for all the school matters 
of that city; here it provides for none. 
These school officers in Auburn are in no 
sense of the word city officers. The char- 
ter does not mention them. ‘The city offi- 
cers are elected the first Tuesday of March; 
they are elected the third Tuesday of May. 
None but school officers are then elected. 
They have sole charge of the schools, and 
their proceedings are regulated by separate 
laws. They are ‘school officers “in every 
sense of the word, and the entire system 
of statutes in relation to the city of Auburn 
shows the intention to divorce the man- 
agement of the schools, since 1850, com- 
pletely from the rest of the city govern- 
ment. 

The error of the opinion that women 
cannot vote for these officers also arises 
from the assumption that they may only 
vote at “neighborhood” or ‘‘district’’ meet- 
ings. In reality the city of Auburn is a 
district as provided by the Act of 1875. 
The language of the law of 1880 is ‘tany 
school meeting.” It says nothing what- 
ever about a ‘‘neighborhood.” And any 
argument of this sort sought to be drawn 
from the language of the Act of 1881 is 
met by the disjunctive ‘‘or,” since the city 
of Auburn is just as truly a “district” as 
any geographical subdivision can be. 

In case the word ‘‘district” is used in 
the narrow sense of meaning nothing but 
the neighborhood meetings of country 
school localities, such construction wiil 
equally rule out Union Free School dis- 
tricts, which it certainly can not be con- 
tended was the intention of the law. Take, 
for instance, the election of certain school 
officers provided for by Chapter 248 of the 
Laws of 1878. That act applies to Union 
Free School Districts, but surely no one 
maintains that women may not vote at 
those elections since the passage of the 
Acts of 1880 and 1881. 

I do not think such narrow construction 
finds support either in the intention of the 
Legislature or the language of the laws. I 
therefore conclude that the women of the 
class enumerated by the Act of 1881 may 
vote for the school officers in your city 
elected at the annual meeting on the third 
Tuesday of May, provided for by Chapter 
577 of the Laws of 1875. 

Very respectfully yours, 
LESLIE W. RUSSELL, Attorney-General. 


The Auburn Advertiser prints this im- 








portant opinion of the Attorney-Genera] 
in full, with the following comment: 

This authority and letter, both in ling 
with common-sense and a fair, natural in. 
terpretation of the law, ought to and no 
doubt will satisfy all in regard to the le- 
gality of women’s voting in this city at 
school elections. But if there are any 
doubters still, let them be heard at once, 
Attorney-General Russell, however, ig 
well qualified in every way to deliver an 
opinion on any legal question, and he igs 
moreover a careful, conscientious and able 
man. 

The Advertiser started to contend for the 
rights of women in Auburn regarding 
school elections, having no personal, no 
political, no partisan purpose under cover, 
It has placed the matter before the people 
in a clear light for action in the future, and 
deserves the thanks of suffragists. 

H. B. B. 
——+oo 


NATURAL HISTORY COURSE. 








Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
makes the following statement for the in- 
formation of members of the coming 
second-year class, and of persons intend- 
ing to enter the Institute as special stu- 
dents in Physiology, Botany, or General 
Biology. 

A course entitled ‘The Natural History 
Course” was instituted in 1871, and was es- 
pecially recommended by the Faculty and 
Corporation to those students who had it 
in contemplation to pursue medical studies 
after graduating from the Institute. Ata 
somewhat later date, a Biological Labora- 
tory was, through the zealous efforts of 
Professor Ordway, fitted up with micro- 
scopes and apparatus for dissections, and 
preparations were made for the instruction 
of students upon as liberal a seale as the 
very limited resources at the command of 
the government at the time permitted. A 
few regular and many special students 
have here pursued courses of study and of 
research, while a brief series of exercises 
in General Biology has been taken by all 
the students of several of the regular 
courses of the Institute. The necessities 
of the Mathematical, Chemical, and Phys- 
ical departments, however, and of the 
professional courses in Engineering and 
Architecture, have heretofore been too ex- 
acting, as to space, as to apparatus and 
supplies, and as tothe time of the instruct- 
ing staff, to allow much of the life-blood 
of the Institute to pass into the Biological 
side of the school. 

The removal of the Physical Laboratory 
to the new building at the corner of Boyl- 
ston and Clarendon Streets, affords the long 
desired opportunity for the expansion of 
the Biological Laboratory, heretofore con- 
fined to a single small room in the low 
brick annex. ‘The large north room (90x 
28 ft.), on the first floor of the main In- 
stitute building (the Rogers Building), 
with its admirable light and its many fa- 
cilities, will be devoted to the purposes of 
the Natural History Course, and will be 
fitted up with appropriate apparatus and 
instruments. Within a short time, it is 
also anticipated that a room in the base- 
ment, being one of those now occupied by 
the Chemical or by the Metallurgical de- 
partment, will be available for use in dis- 
sections and in the coarser work of a Bi- 
ological Laboratory, 

Dr. W. T. Sedgwick, a graduate of the 
Sheffleld Scientific School, and recently 
connected with the Biological department 
of the Johns Hopkins University, will as- 
sume charge of the Biological Laboratory 
at the opening of the next school year, 
and will give the instructionin Physiology, 
Botany, and General Biology now provid- 
ed for in the regular courses of the Insti- 
tute, especially in the so-called Natural 
History Course, as well as take charge of 
the work of special students in these 
branches. 

The instruction given in Geology by 
Professor Niles, and in Zoology and Pa- 
leontology by Professor Hyatt, will be 
continued. Mr. W. O. Crosby has been 
appointed Assistant Professor of Mineralo- 
gy and Lithology, and will hereafter give 
throughout the school year the instruction 
which has heretofore been confined to a 
single term. The advantages of the ex- 
tension of the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories abundantly provided for in 
the new building of the Institute, will be 
enjoyed by the students of the Natural 
History Course, in common with those of 
the other regular courses. 

In view of the foregoing enlargement 
of facilities and opportunities for study 
and research in the branches especially 
embraced in Course VII. the President 
feels that he can properly recommend this 
course to those students of the coming 
second-year class who may look forward 
either to becoming Naturalists or to the 
subsequent study and practice of Medi- 
cine. All the arrangements for thorough- 
ly equipped and fully organized instruc- 
tion in this course will be completed by 
the opening of the next school year, and 
from time to time whatever may be need- 
ed to give vitality to this side of the In- 
stitute will be supplied. 

FRANCIS A. WALKER, President. 

Boston, Aug. 8, 1883. 
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A NEW SOCIAL SYSTEM. 





« Woman's Journal : 

A letter from Maine in the Boston Jour- 
ql, speaking of the bread-winners, says: 

“The number of persons engaged in occu- 

jons in this State in 1880 was 231,993, 
gn increase of 23, 768 during the decade. 

the above number 198,465 were males 
god 33,528 females.” 

So, on the safe assumption that there are 
ysmany women in that State as men, only 
ge in six is occupied. Each man must, 
therefore, support five women, as well as, 
of course, all the children. 

No! Fortunately, corn and sardine can- 
sing factories are proving a relief to these 

nerous but heavily-burdened men, as “*C. 
g, M.”’ says: 

“A comparison of the census of 1880 
yith that of 1870 shows that while the 

pulation was increasing 4 per cent., the 
pumber of persons engaged in occupations 
jocreased 11 per cent. This increase in 
the number of bread-winners is the result 
ofa development in certain industries in 
jcalities where previously only the male 
or female adult population was employed. 
The manufacturing increase that has been 
teadily going on in this State thus be- 
comes Of practical importance to every 
family in moderate circumstances, and 
where ten years ago in certain localities the 
apport of the family devolved upon one 
fits members, now two or three may fre- 
gently divide the labors.” 

Itis well that in so dire an emergency 
the children from five years old and up- 
wards (as is said to be the case) have 
come to the rescue, by helping their fath- 
ers to Support their unoccupied mothers. 

But at what age may the industrious 
girls be expected to retire into the ranks 
ofthe unoccupied? Possibly at marriage. 
And will their babies support them in turn? 

And who, meantime, is preparing food 
wd clothing for these unoccupied women ? 
0h! probably the one in six of the sex 
who are ‘toccupied.”* And can so few care 
yell for this leisurely class? Idle people 
we apt to be exacting. And would the 
method bear transplanting? 

The women of other States would like to 
know more of this system. Will the “un- 
gcupied’’ women of Maine testify how it 
witsthem? Yours inquiringly. 

Tewksbury, Mass. M. 
——*oo— 
IN MEMORIAM. 


DR. HORACE P. WAKEFIELD. 

Dr. Horace P. Wakefield, of Leicester, 
lied at his residence there on the evening 
of August 23d, after an illness covering 
more than seven months, much of which 
has been attended with great suffering; 
but watched and cared for with the utmost 
devotedness. 

His life has heen busy and varied. For 
many years he gave himself to the prac- 
tiee of medicine, chiefly in Worcester 
County. For several years he was the 
superintendent of the State Almshouse at 
Monson. He was also for some years a 
member of the State Board of Agriculture ; 
much interested in its work, and an active 
member. 

It isa noteworthy circumstance in his 
life, and in the progress of time it came to 
tean honorable distinction, that, in his 
tatliest manhood, he had the clear convic- 
tions, personal independence, and moral 
courage, to bea member of the Convention 
it Philadelphia, in December, 1833, at 
which the American Anti-slavery Society 
was formed ; and to place his name to that 
‘Declaration of Sentiments,” which proved 
be the key-note of the whole long contest 
vith American slavery, and a prophetic 
Warning and promise of its downfall. His 
lame stands among the signers next to 
that of John G. Whittier. That Declara- 
tion and that signing can but become a 
ttronger title to the respect and honor of 
illtrae Americans and of all lovers of free- 
dom, as time rolls on. 

Itwas in harmony with that early and 
fearless avowal of anti-slavery faith, that 
he took position with the defenders of 
Woman’s rights and with the advocates of 
Woman suffrage at the outset of that move- 
ment. Soon after coming to reside in 
leicester, at a town-meeting. when the 
question of town-action in favor of woman 
fuffrage was reached, he rose and made an 
*gument and appeal in its favor, so sen- 
tible, clear, and convincing,that opposition 
teased, and a large majority sustained his 
Position. Ss. M. 

MRS. MATTIE P. THOMSON. 
Mrs. Mattie P. Thomson, of Rensselaer, 
ha, departed from this earthly exis- 
tence, July 19, 1883. She was one of those 

Whom the world can illy afford to lose. 

had a mind richly stored. She was 
active in all good works; fearless in her ad- 

Yocacy of human rights, and in her denun- 
tation of all wrong. Benevolent, sym- 
— and practical, she was, by nature, 
y. “ader in whatever circle she moved. 
nee in daily life was ennobling, 
Ting and uplifting to the lives of all 
Y whom she was surrounded. Born in 
eos Indiana, the thirty-six bright, 
ith th years of her life were passed there, 
ba ; exception of those of her school- 

ndianapolis, where the writer of 


F. E. 











this faint tribute to her memory first met 
her. Hers was a student’s nature. A mind 
clear, deep, and comprehensive, she was 
‘authority’ on all debatable questions. 
Foremost in her classes, she challenged our 
admiration ; true to every trust, she gained 
our confidence ; brave, generous and affec- 
tionate, she won our love; dying, she sad- 
dens our lives. But ‘‘we mourn not as 
those without hope.*’ With the bright ree- 
ord of her life, its rich literary acquire- 
ments, its active benevolence and high 
spiritual development, so rich in its abun- 
dance of “charity,” that ‘“‘chiefest” of di- 
vine attributes, surely the gates of heaven 
swing open, gladly, to admit such as she, 
while the Master’s voice rings its welcome 
‘Good and faithful,well done.” She leaves 
a tenderly loved husband and little son 
six years of age, to mourn her departure. 
She was especially bright and strong in the 
blessed home-ties. In her home the pure 
gem of her character found its truest, 
brightest setting. ‘Io see her at her very 
best, was to see her in her own home. 
While outside also, is a large circle of loy- 
ed and loving friends in whose hearts her 
memory will ever be a most precious sheaf 
of golden grain; the ‘good seed” of which 
shall bear rich harvest in the years to come. 
For she was one in whose daily life the 
best thought of the age found noblest ex- 
pression. She lived it practically, as well 
as held it in theory. She was a constant 
reader of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
L. C. B. GAULT. 
Caldwell Prairie, Wis. 
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NOTES AND 

A South Carolina Baptist church con- 
tains in its old records the expulsion of a 
woman for ‘doing too much talking in the 
neighborhood.” 

The Commonwealth completed its twenty- 
first year with the last number. It is now 
of full age and with good prospects. Suc- 
cess to it. 

Dr. Calvin Ellis has resigned his posi- 
tion as Dean of the Harvard Medical 
School, a post which he has held for near- 
ly a quarter of a century. 

Miss Helen Magill is now at West Bridge- 
water,where all communications in regard 
to the Howard Collegiate Institute or ap- 
plication for catalogues should be sent. 

Mrs. James T.. Fields has written a little 
book entitled *‘How to Help the Poor,” 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon 
publish. 

Note the remarkable advertisement of 
Lee & Shepard in our columns. The 
names of seventy women authors of books 
are published by this firm alone. 

The highest percentage in the recent 
contest for places in the postoffice depart- 
ment in Washington was ninety-six per 
cent., Which was reached by a young girl 
sixteen years of age, just out of school. 

The Educational and Industrial Union 
are to remove to 74 Boylston St. They 
have taken the whole building, and will 
have roonis to let. ‘This shows the increas- 
ing prosperity of this valuable association. 

The apple crop of Kansas is so large this 
season that it is expected to yield more 
bushels than ever before, despite the de- 
struction caused by wind and hail storms. 
On a single twig, about nine inches long, 
recently nineteen apples were counted. 


The Queen of Denmark, mother of the 
Princess of Wales, is an accomplished 
painter, and has lately presented the little 
village of Klitméller, in Jutland, with an 
altar-piece, entirely executed by her own 
hands. 

One of the incidental workings of the 
Yhinese Expulsion Act appears in the fact 
that a lot of Chinese sailors on board a 
steamer in New York Harbor, who com- 
plained of being ill-treated, could not be 
landed to secure the intervention of the 
courts. 

It is rather a suggestive fact that a Chi- 
naman has sent $300 from Hong Kong 
toward the Garfield hospital at Washing- 
ton. He does it “knowing that citizens of 
China could not, under the laws of the 
United States, be admitted to the privilege 
of the hospital.” 

The women of the First Church have 
paid the bills for laying pipes and connect- 
ing the parsonage with the town sewer. 
Nobody, so far as we have heard, thought 
them out of their sphere or neglectful of 
the home and the family. But then vot- 
ing is a different thing, though it does not 
take a tenth part of the time. 

Rev. Robert Collyer is one of the Amer- 
ican preachers who have occupied London 
pulpits this summer. Mr. Collyer, who is 
an American by adoption, and was a black- 
smith in his native England, preached also 
in Ilkley parish this summer, in a church, 
the gates of which are proudly pointed 
out as the work of his own hands when he 
was employed in the forge. 

The wife of the American minister at 
Berlin, Mrs. Sargent, in a letter describing 
a call upon the empress, said: ‘*Her maj- 





esty surprised me by asking about my 
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daughter Lizzie. She had heard that Liz- 
zie began the study of medicine in Califor- 
nia and was now continuing it in Zurich. 
‘We are much interested in medicine,’ the 
empress added, and then spoke of the civil 
war in America and the Franco-Prussian 
war, saying that the Germans had gained 
much valuable information from the Amer- 
icans as to the treatment of sick and 
wounded soldiers, which was put to good 
use in their last war.” 

On the death, a few months ago, of Mr. 
Hevox, the keeper of the lighthouse at 
Santa Cruz, Cal., his daughter Laura was 
appointed to fill the position. ‘This was as 
it should be, for Miss Laura had for more 
than a year taken sole chargt of the light, 
and she is a most conscientious and capa- 
ble young woman, by no means without 
honor in her native town (Santa Cruz). 
Indeed, she received the congratulations of 
the entire community,.on the fact of her 
appointment being known, so much is she 
esteemed for her many admirable quali- 
ties. 

We are in receipt of the first number of 
The Woman's Tribune, which is issued by 
a committee of the Nebraska W. 5S. A., of 
which Clara B. Colby is chairman. The 
responsibility of all articles not otherwise 
accredited is assumed by her. Five thou- 
sand copies are sent out to be ready for 
distribution at the annual meeting, which 
is to be held at Hastings the week during 
the soldiers’ reunion. If sufficient eucour- 
agement is given to warrant it, The Wom- 
an’s Tribune will continue. The first num- 
ber is interesting and well got up. There 
is no doubt that a State suffrage paper 
would be very useful in Nebraska. 

Harper’s Weekly for August 18, con- 
tains a cartoon on the temperance ques- 
tion. ‘lhe Mill and the Still.” The artist, 
Jessie Shepherd, represents two figures 
springing out of a sheaf of wheat which 
makes the centre of the composition. That 
on the right is a skeleton with death’s head 
pouring out ruin from a bottle of intoxicat- 
ing liquor upon a family. ‘The father lies on 
the floor in a drunken stupor. The mother 
sits brooding over her unfortunate lot, 
hardly conscious of the pleading of the 
child that stands before her asking for 
bread or the one that sinks exhausted at 
her side. On the other hand a beautiful 
female figure offers a loaf of bread to a 
happy. prosperous family, which they re- 
ceive with gladness. The product of the 
Still is sorrow and poverty, of the Mill, 
health, joy and prosperity. 

The Overseers of the Poor for Boston 
expended during the year preceding June 
Ist, 1883, the sum of $111,74163. Some 
4,196 families, or 12,706 persons, were aid- 
ed, which is 3 1-2 per cent. of our popula- 
tion. ‘To the Temporary Home for Wom- 
en and Children 2,681 females and 625 
children were admitted during the year, 
and 92 children were left at its doors. At 
the ‘‘Wayfarer’s Lodge,” 37,799 meals 
were furnished to 18,737 lodgers. Besides 
all this, $18,053.23 was expended in such 
ways as to relieve 252 persons who had 
once seen far better days. Of the females 
admitted to the Home, 687 were Ameri- 
eans, and 1,873 foreigners. Of the 18,737 
lodgers at the Lodge. 7,513 were American 
born; 10,622 were born in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland or the Provinces, of whom 
Ireland furnished 4,952, while Germany, 
Sweden and all other countries only in- 
crease the number by 602. 


Margaret Gaffney, born in Baltimore in 
1820, was married at an early age to Fran- 
cis Haughey, and the young couple, for 
the benefit of his health, went further 
South, where he soon afterward died. His 
widow removed to New Orleans, where 
she opened a dairy for the Sisters of Char- 
ity. In 1854, she established a bakery on 
her own account, and from that time for- 
ward, though she could neither read nor 
write, and had searcely a single antecedent 
chance of success, became more and more 
prosperous, and after many years of the 
most active, self-sacrificing and extensive 
benevolence, died, leaving a fortune’ of 
$200,000 to various Catholic, Protestant, 
and Hebrew orphan asylums. It is said 
that children of her brother living in Balti- 
more, are now preparing to contest her 
will. 
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ETCHINGS, 
&c., dc. 
Frames 


Boston, Mass. 





Photogravures, 
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STAMPING 


By the INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 
EMBROIDERIES. Materials furnished and colors 
carefully selected. Out of-town orders will receive 
rompt attention. MISS. T. A. DAY, 
Ro. 9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church (1st floor.) 


CARPETS 


5000 yards Royal Velvets 
at $1 50. 


7000 yards 5-frame Body 
Brussels at $1 25, 

6000 yards Extra Tapes- 
tries at 75 cents. 
10,000 yards 
pers at 75 cents. 


These goods are standard goods 
and are sold at Manufacturers’ 
prices. We would ask all purchas- 
ers of Carpets to inspect our stock. 


JOHN & JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS 
525 and 527 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


Extra Su- 





Important to Every one who Writes. 
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We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for $2 00 
each (former price $3), Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 
return mail, Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 


SSN, EQUIPOISE WAIST, 





\ FOR LADIES, MISSES. CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


m euuinll 

1 iW THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquired 
5 1 is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
] satisfaction they have given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned. 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust, under full piece, is 
that of a corset front, so that a corsct and perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 
Infants, particular attention to the physical poapertigns and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention THe Woman's 





PATENTED. JOURNAL, 
ices. Directions for Measuring. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned........ ooeseod $2 25 For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure 
“ Whole “ “* Soft 175 around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
Misses’ ‘ « 86 =~ Boned i For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
4s ¢ ig “ Soft § and state age of child. 
Children’s and Infants’... .....++sseceeceeeeces Send for Circulars. 





Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States” 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Exhibition of Foreign Products, Arts and Manufactures, 
OPENS IN BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1883. 


SECRETARY, PRESIDENT, TREASURER, 
C. B. NORTON. NATH’L J. BRADLEE. FREDERIC W. LINCOLN. 


The Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED UNDER ONE ROOF, 
COVERING AN AREA OF SEVEN ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Never Equalled by any other Exhibition in America 
EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL OF 1876. 


One Price of Admission, 50 cents to the Entire Exhibition. 


Excursions on all Roads to be announced in the future 


Music Teachers, Chuir Leaders, 
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WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 





School Teachers. 


V . SONG SLLS. 
For Common Schools | ben) Bro: 
mersun. GULVDEN KOBLN (50 cts.) W. O. Per- 
ins. WHIPPOORWILL = (50 cts.) MERRY 
CHIMES (50 cts.) SONG ECHO (75 cts.) All are 
good, cheerful, genial collections of school music. 
WELCOME CHORUS 
For High Schools | .))°hy riiden. LAU- 
I 4 LEAT ($1). By Perkins. VOCAL 
ECHOES (#1). Female Voices. WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE COLLECTION (#1). HIGH SCHOOL 
CHOIR ($1). HOUR OF SINGING (31). All are 
excellent books by the best compilers. 
’ . THE SINGERS’ 
For Singing Classes | wit Cor (75 cus.) 
By Emersovu. PEEKLESS, (75 cts.) By W. O. Per- 
kins. THE IDEAL (75 cts.) Classes with either 
of these books are sure to be successes. 
REDEMPTION 
For Musical Nacieties | (eres ivetio 
edition. This new and remarkable work is well worth 
practising. Also, the easy RUTH and BOAZ (65 cts.), 
and the fine scenic Cantata, JOSEPH’S BONDAGE 
($1). Also all the Oratorios, Masses, and a large 
number of Sacred and Secular Cantatas. Send for 
liste! 
SHEPHERD CHURCH COL- 
For Choirs | (cmon ($125). TEMPLE 
(3 . ALD OF PRAISE ($1). ANTHEM 
ARP ($1 25). CHURCH OFFERING ($1 25). 
EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS ($1 25). 
GEM GLEANER ($1), and many others. Send for 
descriptive lists. 
Any book mailed for the retail price. 
Lists free. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Lady Agents icaridinen 
and good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stocking Supporters, ete. 
* Sample outfit Free. Address Queen 
City Suspender Co. ,Cincinnati,O 
J?-—ecw 
SCISSORS, *'imsensitc: 
ERASERS, etc., 
Sharpened While You watt, by experienced cut- 


lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 














128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 

Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Mercy 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


-—AND-— 


Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 


Go. H. ROTH, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on ae | scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 








FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE wiv cuenny 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
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“ALL CLAD IN DEEP GREEN.” 


All clad in deep green she gocs, 

Like a dainty woodland rose 
Folded in emerald leaves, 

Ora pine-tree straight and tall, 

That rests by the sheltered wall, 
Beneath the eaves. 





I love her, and who shall dare— 
Since my love is like the air 

That kisses her cheek and goes— 
To blame that I love her grace, 
Or her exquisite pale face? 

Who blames that knows? 


Her small foot leaves its trace 

On the hoar-frost’s dainty lace, 
And I follow on content; 

For my love is like the breeze, 

That touched the leaves of the trees 

And atraightway went. 

Yet she knows I watched her pass, 
Like a bit of summer grass, 

In this cold, wintry place; 
And she could not hide the smile, 
That like a rose for a while 

Made her sweet face. 
2eoe 
AN AUTUMN DAY. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


Like a jewel, golden-rimmed ; 
Like a chalice, nectar-brimmed ; 
Like a strain of music low, 
Lost in some aweet long ago; 
Like a fairy story old, 

By the lips of children told; 
Like a rune of ancient bard; 
Like a missal glory-starred,— 
Comes upon her winsome way 
This enchanting Autumn day. 


O’er the hills the sunlight sleeps; 
Through the vales the shadow creeps; 
On the river's stately tides 

Rich the silent eplendor glides ; 
Where the bowery orchards be, 
Perfumed breezes wander free; 
Where the purple clusters shine 
Through the network of the vine, 
Fragrant odors fill the air; 
Beauty shineth every where, 
While upon her joyous way 
Comes the lovely Autumn day. 


By the road’s neglected banks 
Rise the sumach’s serried ranks; 
Ragged hedge of thorn and brier 
Sudden flames with living fire; 
From the hard unlovely sod 
Springs the glancing golden-rod ; 
Light the level sunbeams sift 
Through the violet aster-drift; 
All her spears in proud array, 
Jomes the bannered Autumn day, 


Lifts the forest’s lofty line, 
Sceptred oak and solemn pine; 
Shifting rainbow tints illume 

All the depths of fronded gloom ; 
Through the vista’d aisles unroll 
Sweeping robe and trailing stole,— 
Where superbly on her way 
Comes the royal Autumn day, 


Heart of mine, be glad and gay; 
Wear thy festival array ; 

Sing thy song for gathered fruit ; 
Why shouldst thou alone be mute, 
When the winds, from sea to sea, 
Ring in chords of jubilee? 

After waiting, after prayer, 

After pain and toil and care, 

After expectation long, 

Lo! the bright fulfilments throng. 
Gleam the apples through the leaves ; 
Thickly stand the golden sheaves; 
Karth is all in splendor drest; 
Queenly fair, she sits at rest, 
While the deep delicious day 
Dreams its happy life away. 


sn +o - 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


“PAID IN HER OWN OOIN.” 


BY A. 8. AMES. 





“Say, Fan, isn’t our new doctor just 
splendid?” 

“Grandissimus,” I answered looking up 
from the chair that I was dusting into the 
bewitching face of the young girl who was 
Jeaning nonchalantly against the frame of 
the open door at my right. I continued 
my work of tidying up our little parlor. 
She rattled on: 

“Such beautiful, brown, curly hair! 
And then his wonderful gray eyes! they 
make me feel that he knows everything 
worth knowing. But really, Fan, the most 
delightful feature of all is his mouth. I 
can’t imagine a mouth like that ever saying 
aharsh word. In fact he’s just the hand- 
somest man I’ve seen for many aday,” and 
she uttered a little exultant laugh that an- 
gered me in spite of its sweetness. 

‘‘And so you are in love with a stranger 
whom you neyer saw till three weeks ago,” 
I said. 

Nell (her name was Nellie Evans, and 
she was my near neighbor) drew back, 
twirled her sun-hat upon her left fore-fin- 
ger and looked at me irresolutely for ¢ 
little space, while I composedly continued 
dusting the books upon the table. 

She was accustomed to drop in uncere- 
moniously at all hours, and I seldom put 
aside for her any work that I might have 
in hand. Sometimes, when she saw that 
I was specially busy, and she was in the 
mood, she would take hold in her quick, 
impetuous way and help me. She had 
ample leisure, being an only and petted 
daughter, while I was my father’s house- 
keeper, my mother having died several 
years previous. 

“I think you are réal cross to me this 
morning, Fan,” she said at length, with a 
pout that was decidedly becoming to her 
round, pink-and-white face. Then she 
looked at me roguishly, saying with a 
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Miss Frances Andrews!" But the next mo- 
ment she flung her hat upon the carpet, 
sprang toward me, and clasping her pretty 
hands around my neck drew my face 
down and kissed me. 

‘*What a desperately wicked little witch 
you are, Nell,” I said presently, when I 
had released myself from her caressing 
arms; and, framing her face within my 
two hands, I looked down into her odd but 
beautiful eyes with a gaze of loving re- 
proof. She was so much smaller than I 
that I should have been obliged to stoop 
considerably to bring my face on a level 
with hers. 

After reflecting a moment, I said very 
seriously, **I have known you ever since I 
was old enough to know any one, and yet 
I feel that I only half comprehend you. 
Whiy is it?” 

“Oh, please don’t talk that way,” she 
cried gaily, and then broke away from me 
with a laugh that was so musical and had 
so much light-Pearted gladness in it that it 
reminded me of the joyous trill of the 
**hob-o-link” in early spring. 

And this was as near as I ever succeeded 
in approaching the girl’s inner nature. 
Though we had been almost daily compan- 
ions from childhood, we never fel! into 
confidential talks, after the manner of 
most girls, which usually enable them to 
look deeply into each other’s hearts. She 
always seemed happy in fluttering along 
over the surface of things, and whenever 
I felt inclined to dive deeper, would baffle 
meas she had done this morning. And 
yet, she was such a charming, good-na- 
tured little bit of a woman that I always 
found myself, when in her presence, be- 
guiled from dwelling upon her faults. 

She was but a few months older than I, 
yet she had hitherto controlled me, as she 
managed to control everybody with whom 
she associated. In fact, she would not 
have much to do with any one whom she 
could not control. But she did this in a 
way peculiarly her own; not by the slight- 
est apparent aggressiveness of manner, 
or noticeable self-assertion, but by the 
most subtle allurements that exquisite 
tact, united with strong personal magnet- 
ism and rare beauty, could produce. 

During the last year,—I was now twen- 
ty,—I had begun to weary of her influence, 
and now and then made spasmodic efforts 
to throw it off. But still she hovered about 
me and charmed me into a certain sensuous 
enjoyment of her presence. In adhering 
to me with such persevering persistency, 
I think she was moved in part by the fact 
that she considered my social position, as 
it is phrased, more desirable than that of 
the rest of the village girls. My father 
was a lawyer, while hers was a doctor, 
and both were looked upon as the leading 
men of the village. 

Nell had more clearly defined notions of 
saste than most country girls, and placed 
a high estimate upon what she considered 
the advantages of the somewhat exclusive 
position our families held in the eyes of 
our neighbors. She made yearly visits to 
an aunt of hers residing in Boston, who 
was supposed to be quite aristocratic in 
her tastes and style of living, and to her, 
no doubt, was largely due Nell’s over-nice 
discrimination regarding social equality in 
our rural neighborhood. 

At the time of which I write, she was by 
no means a favorite among her towns-peo- 
ple, either young or old. She had been 
gradually growing in disfavor some four 
or five years, ever since she so cruelly 


jilted young Harry Leonard, who, as the 


neighbors said, “loved the very ground 
she walked on.” This happened when she 
was a mere novice in flirting, and the cen- 
sures she received seemed,to stimulate 
rather than diminish her love of conquest. 
Not even the fact that the young man died 
some three months afterward of swift con- 
sumption, occasioned, as almost every one 
believed, by her cruel treatment, could de- 
ter her from trying to win other hearts. If 
success in such a wicked pursuit could 
bring any pieasing sense of triumph to a 
human soul, she certainly had reason to 
exult, for the best love of many a strong, 
manly heart was given to her, only to be 
ruthlessly rejected when the charm of novy- 
elty had lost its freshness. 

As time passed, her desire for admira- 


tion and love grew, through indulgence, 
into an absorbing passion. It seemed as 


if every act and every aim cf her life was 
subservient to its power. It is true that in 
those youthful days this fact was very 
slow in finding its way into my conscious- 
ness. I had grown up with Nell, and she 
fascinated me, as she did every one. She 
bewildered me so by her beauty and her 
charming, affectionate manner, that I found 
it difficult to believe her guilty of the heart- 
less things of which people accused her. 
It was only by slow, almost impercepti- 
ble degrees that doubts concerning the 
honesty of her heart and the purity of her 
motives, crept into my mind. I do not 
think my eyes were fully opened to her 
real character until Dr. Jarvis came among 
us. He was so vastly superior, in mental 





comical drawl, ‘I don’t like you one bit, 


calibre and culture, to the rest of Nell’s 





beaux, that I became a good deal interest- 
ed concerning her intentions toward him. 
I ought to have known from the first that she 
would tax her powers to the utmost in lur- 
ing him on to loving her, notwithstanding 
that the rumor that he was engaged be- 
‘ame current in the village immediately 
after his arrival. But, slight as my faith 
in her had become, I could not quite be- 
lieve that she would deliberately undertake 
to supplant another woman in the heart 
that might be true but foi her machina- 
tions. 

It half vexed me when Nell would allude 
to the doctor in her light, frivolous fash- 
ion, and jest, as she occasionally would, 
about his rumored engagement. It sug- 
gested to me such a strong probability that 
she would make up her mind to win him 
at all costs. that I sometimes lost all pa- 
tience with her. I could not but fear that 
Dr. Jarvis would be attracted by, and 
have entire faith in the child-like innocence 
of manner, which she could assume so 
successfully that it seemed as if it must be 
the outcome of a dominant trait of her 
character. Her artlessness impressed one 
as all the more real, by its being so entire- 
ly in keeping with her sylph-like figure 
and small, piquant face. Her eyes, though 
odd, one being dark blue and the other 
hazel. were beautiful, and held an alluring 
light in their depths to which few could 
remain indifferent. She was not well ed- 
ucated, but she possessed a fund of varied 
information which she knew how to use to 
such advantage in conversation that she 
rarely failed to convey the impression that 
she knew a great deal more than she really 
did. In the study of music, as in all else, 
she made the gratification of her control- 
ling passion a leading purpose. She learned 
a few brilliant pieces, which she practised 
just enough to enable her to play them 
fairly when occasion required. She would 
make no effort to learn anything thorough- 
ly. Her parents, to her great misfortune, 
appeared blind to the shallowness of her 
character, and, as she grew to woman- 
hood, permitted her to follow her own in- 
clinations without restraint. 

I watched her manceuvering in attracting 
the attention of Dr. Jarvis with a good 
deal of interest. It was curious how olten 
she managed to bring about chance meet- 
ings; and more curious still the peculiarly 
winning deference of manner that she as- 
sumed toward him. 

She was in the habit of calling for me to 
walk to church with her on Sundays, and 
after Dr. Jarvis settled in the village, I 
became aware of numerous adroit move- 
ments on her part to fall in with him some- 
where in or near the church every Sabbath. 
I have felt my cheeks tingle with indigna- 
tion as I have seen the “love-light” (which 
I then supposed was assumed) flood her 
countenance when she would meet his 
gaze. Had I not seen her exhibit similar 
signs of aftection toward two or three oth- 
er young men, I should have believed her 
sincere now. As it was, I judged her to 
be feigning such emotions for the sole pur- 
pose of enlisting his sympathies. 

She would give her daintily gloved hand 
to him in such a trustful, yours-if-you- 
please sort of way, that I could not won- 
der that he did not turn away indifferently 
and pass on by himself, but would, almost 
invariably, be found by her side during 
our walk homeward at the conclusion of 
the services. 

But Nell did not always act the yielding, 
loving suppliant. She possessed keen, 
sympathetic instincts which enabled her to 
guess the secret likes and dislikes of those 
whoim she was anxious to please, with rare 
certainty, and she could readily change 
her moods whenever in her judgment the 
occasion seemed to require. She undoubt- 
edly had abilities that, rightly directed and 
disciplined, would have made her a grand 
woman; but she chose to employ them all 
in pandering to her vanity, and thereby 
bringing misery to others. 

One sultry day in July, we were lazily 
reclining in some rustic chairs upon the 
front piazza of my home, when Dr. Jarvis 
rode by. Nell immediately made him the 
subject of various comments regarding his 
personal appearance, prospects, ete., and 
by-and-by came around to his reported en- 
gagement. She spoke of it in such a don’t- 
care fashion, that I was led to say, some- 
what sternly, 

**Would you try to supplant a woman in 
the heart that professed to love her?” 

‘“*As if I ever found it necessary to try! 
and the blue eye and the hazel threw at 
me a glance of roguish scorn, that irritated 
me into questioning still further, 

**You don’t pretend to deny, do you, 
Nell, that you encourage men to love 
you?” 

She looked straight into my eyes with a 
most baffling expression of injured inno- 
cence a moment, in silence. Then she said, 
in a tone of pathetic resentment, 

‘Fan, what makes you talk to me this 
way? I don’t know what I can have done 
to make you so cross.” 

“Nell,” I said, in no wise softened, ‘I 
speak to you this way just because I think 


os 
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Dr. Jarvis is too noble a man for you to 
befool as people say you have a good many 
others. I used not to think much about 
your flirting, and paid little attention when 
the neighbors were discussing your fickle- 
ness; but of late my eyes have been open- 
ed. I begin to think you deserve all the 
censure you received, and more too. Per- 
haps the suffering you have caused other 
hearts will wring yours some day; and 
then, Nell,” I concluded sorrowfully, ‘I 
should not want to be in your place.” 

She laughed scornfully, then said with 
a childish pout upon her red lips, 1] am 
sure I don’t see that I am to blame because 
a man is foolish enough to love me. I never 
told a man in my life that I loved him.” 

**But,” I quickly rejoined, ‘*I’ve seen an 
expression come into your face time and 
again that said to the young man beside 
you, ‘I love you,’ more emphatically than 
mere words could have done.” 

**And I don’t see how I am to blame for 
that,” she replied, laughing with her usual 
sweetness. 

“You are to blame,” I said, **because 
you have the power of calling love-light 
into your eyes, and withdrawing it, at will. 
You are no common girl, Nell. You are 
mistress of arts that are all the more effec- 
tive for their being so subtle. You know 
that.” 

“I beg your pardon, my dear,” she re- 
turned lightly, ‘I know no such thing.” 

‘*Nell,” I said severely, fixing her with 
my gaze, ‘‘do stop this trifling. Be honest 
with yourself and me for once, and tell 
me candidly, if what I have said is not 


true.” 
For answer, she returned my reproach- 


ful gaze with a mischievous smile. Before 
I realized what she was about, she sprang 
to my side, and bending down, gave me a 
kiss upon my forehead. 

**You're a charming old girl,”’ she quick- 
ly added, ‘if you do scold me unmerciful- 
ly sometimes. I’m going home now, but 
will come again soon as you’ve had time 
to get good-natured. Good-bye.” And 
vatching up her sun-hat she tripped down 
the walk with the airiness of a bird, and 
was presently lost to sight down the dusty 
road. 

From this time onward I avoided Nell. 
I treated her kindly when she came to see 
me, but I refused to go tochurch with her, 
and after trying in vain to cajole me into 
my old liking for her, in a degree she fell 
away from me. I think from little hints 
she dropped that she believed I wasin love 
with Dr. Jarvis, and that this was the 
sause of my coldness to her. She was so 
thoroughly selfish that it was difficult for 
her to believe in the existence of a disin- 
terested motive in the mind of another. 
But, whatever she might have believed to 
the contrary, it is true that I had no feel- 
ing for Dr. J. other than that of esteem. 
Moreover, I had lately learned that he was 
engaged to a ceusin of mine, and that the 
wedding was to take place the coming 
Christmas. My cousin had written this to 
me, but requested me to keep it a secret, 
not allowing me even to hint to the doctor 
that [ knew it. 

I knew Nell well enough to feel sure that 
were she to be convinced that the engage- 
ment really existed, it would make no dif- 
ference with her. She would try to win 
him all the same. So I complied with my 
cousin’s request, and never mentioned the 
doctor’s name to Nell again. 

As the weeks flew by and she failed to 
elicit any marked attention from the doc- 
tor, she grew bolder in her efforts. It was 
anew experience for her to meet a man 
whom she could not easily bring to her 
feet. 

Now and then she managed to get a 
drive with him in his buggy. He was prob- 
ably not averse to having her company, 
but I think he would never have given her 
an invitation wholly unsolicited. In those 
days, in our little village, it was considered 
an indication of special regard fora gen- 
tleman to ask a young lady to drive with 
him. Dr. Jarvis knew this, and would not 
have compromised himself by showing 
Nell that attention, had he not been en- 
trapped, as it were, into doing so. An in- 
stance which occurred one day in my own 
home led me to this conclusion. It was in 
September. I had sprained my wrist, and 
Dr. Jarvis was called in. It so happened 
that Nell, who had not been to see me for 
nearly a month, chanced to call while he 
was there. After he had cared for my 
wrist, they fell into conversation; and 
presently Nell introduced the subject of 
botany. By degrees she skilfully led the 
way to the mention of some rare tropical 
plants she had recently received from a 
friend in Florida. The doctor became deep- 
ly interested as she enlarged upon their 
peculiar beauty, and it resulted in her in- 
viting him to call and see them on his way 
home. “Of course it would give him pleas- 
ure to do so,” he said, ‘and also to take her 
along with him,” and so, after a very af- 
fectionate good-bye from her to me, they 
drove away from our door together. 

She had managed it all so skilfully and 
with such seeming artlessness, that I do 
not believe Dr. Jarvis had any suspicion 





that her purpose from the first had been ty 
secure his company home. Her Preseny, 
was such that one was often bewilde : 
into trusting her in spite of one’s self 
Knowing her as I did, I could not alte 

De. 
gether resist her fascination. It wag onl 
after she was gone, and I had time to Pe 
flect upon her little scheme, that | Saw 
in its true light. I thought of my Cousin 
and my heart grew heavy with ANxioy, 
fear. I felt strongly impelled to write and 
tell her all. And yet, what was there ty 
tell? And what would it avail even jg she 
knew my fears? If Dr. Jarvis should } 
come infatuated with Nell, he would ho 
marry my cousin; and she would not Want 
him to do so. There was nothing to dy 
but wait. 

This was rather trying to my impetyog, 
nature, feeling strongly as I did that (, 
chances were against my cousin. She Was 
an honest, noble-hearted girl, not Partie, 
larly pretty, but well educated and inte) 
gent; just the sort gf person to win ang 
tain the respect of all who knew her, 

I did not believe that, as yet, the docty 
was faithless at heart, but how much } 
might change in three months! 

Nell succeeded in meeting him now q 
most daily. She invented numerous pre 
texts for inveigling him into calling at fy 
home. She played the philanthropist gy 
visited his poor patients at hours when) 
was expected to call, and occasion) 
managed to get a ride home in his buggy, 
She took an unusual interest in charitgtj 
purposes of all sorts, and showed herg 
quite eager to become a member of coy 
mittees for soliciting funds, for in this 
pacity she could now and then have ane, 
cuse for visiting Dr. Jarvis. 

As time passed, Nell and the doctor ty 
came the talk of the village. It seemed, 
be the common opinion that she was ¢ 
termined to win him at all hazards; but 
to the probable result, people were » 
quite so united. A few thought she wou 
succeed, but many believed otherwise, ay 
doubtless hoped the same. 

The holidays drew nigh, and, so far 
one could see, affairs between Nell and); 
Jarvis remained about the same. She ey; 
dently had abated nothing of her endeyy. 
ors, and if he was any nearer to yieldig 
her the homage she sought, no one knewit 
People talked and speculated concerning 
the two more than ever. The girls tease 
Nell, and the older folks joked her sharply. 
To young and old alike she gave the sume 
light, laughing replies, and manifestedber 
usual careless independence of manner 
There were those who hinted that she was 
really in love with the doctor, and woul 
marry him any day if she could; but she 
was such an acknowledged flirt that as 
rule, she was not associated in the mind 
of her neighbors with any idea of deep a 
sincere love. 

Christmas morning, Mrs. Leonard, Dr 
Jarvis’s landlady, the mother of the youn 
man whose death, afew years before, Nd 
was believed to have caused, sent out abu 
thirty invitations for a party which wast 
come off the next evening. Nell and 
were among the number invited, and its 
happened that we arrived at Mrs. Leonart 
at the same time. We were conductedy 
stairs to the dressing-room together. Si 
was in the gayest spisits, and never look 
prettier, I thought. Dressed in a pale blo 
silk, with creamy rose-buds in her brow 
hair and at her throat, her eyes sparkiit 
and her cheeks aglow, I said to mys¢l 
sadly, *‘Surely she will bewitch Dr. Jari 
to-night.” I had no hint of the surpristif 
waiting, else I should have told her. § 
tripped gaily down stairs, her arm linkeé 
within the arm of another young lady, 
when [ reached the parlor door they wet 
half way across the room. Looking intl 
direction in which they were movibg, 
saw Mrs. Leonard, and Dr. Jarvis, al 
my cousin. My heart gave a great thr 
and then I paused, watching almost spél 
bound, Nell and her friend approaehi 
the group. Presently, { saw Mrs. Leonal 
smilingly greet them, and then gracious] 
turn and present the couple by her side. 

A moment later, Nell turned a colori’ 
face to the twenty pairs of curious & 
watching her, and took a few unsteall 
steps forward. ‘Then she sank to the im 
unconscious. 

Mrs. Leonard was the first to spring® 
the poor girl’s assistance. Catching } 
up in her strong arms as if she were al” 
fant, she quickly carried her into a0” 
joining room and laid her upon a loul 
Calling Dr. Jarvis to her aid and clos’ 
the door against the other guests, they? 
mediately set to work to restore her. 

It was not long before she opened 
eyes, and then Mrs. Leonard drew a d# 
sigh of relief. She had been nearly 
with fright lest, as she afterwards * 
she should have been the means of * 
death. As soon as she recovered suffice 
ly to speak, she asked to be taken he 
and her father, who had already aap 
for, arriving shortly after, took her ont 
That was the last any of us saw of Ne 
Evans. She did not die, nor did she ¥ 
any serious illness, but she shut he 
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gosely within her home and refused to see 
wy one outside of her family during the 
ax weeks that she remained in the village. 
At the end of that time, her father moved 
jis family to New York City. 

Mrs. Leonard suffered keen remorse for 
the part she had taken in humiliating Nell. 
éNever, never will I revenge myself upon 
gy buman being again,” she said to me 
sfrerwards in talking the affair over. “I 
jid hate that little creature so,” she con- 
tinued, ‘that when Dr. Jarvis told me the 
day before Christmas that he was going 
yway for a couple of days and expected to 
pring his wife back with him, I asked him 
ysa favor to say nothing of his intended 
garriage in the village. I know he did 
jot suspect me of any evil intention, but I 
ggonce resolved that | would make Nell 
Evans feel something of the humiliation 
she had caused others. I had no thought 
of doing more than that, for I did not sup- 

se she had heart enough to love any one 
_not even such a fine man as our doctor.” 

Of Nell’s later life I know nothing, ex- 
cept that some twelve years after she left 
gs she married a rich man, old enough to 
be her grandfather. 
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There were four of us girls. I had just 
mtered society, and my younger sisters 
were still at boarding-school, when the war 
began. Papa had led a restless, unsettled 
life since my mother’s death, many vears 
before. He had been in the Convention of 
%1—2, and was somewhat at a loss as to 
the disposal of his daughters, when the 
alarm of the approaching Union army sud- 
denly brought us together. ‘The servants 
were all scattered about, hired to various 
masters, and our place in the country, 
sweet enough to us all in days of peace, 
seemed an unsafe home for a house full of 
young girls in such disturbed times. 

Uncle Henry was living at my grand- 
father’s homestead, then one of the love- 
liest spots in the Shenandoah Valley. The 
place had come to my aunt in the distribu- 
tion of the estate. ‘The house was roomy 
and comfortable, the lawn beautiful with 
shrubbery, the land, which had been left 
to Uncle Henry's careful management for 
years before grandpa died, was ina high 
state of cultivation, the, view one of the 
finest in our fair valley, the young or- 
chards in full bearing, the garden pro- 
ducing a great variety of vegetables. All 
combined to render the family in possess- 
ion of such a home, enviable people, in the 
piping times of peace. 

But alas! The demon of civil strife now 
ruled the land, the dogs of war let loose 
threatened to ravage everything in their 
pathway. Unele Henry, whose tastes, 
studious and scientific, were of the most 
peaceful description, despairingly beheld 
his fair possessions at the mercy of con- 
tending armies; each successive host tak- 
ing what had been spared by its predeces- 
sors. 

The master of the house felt himself 
powerless, and like a wise commander, 
finding he could not hold the field, deter- 
mined to beat a retreat as soon as possible. 
After entertaining Stonewall Jackson and 
his staff one day, with enforced courtesy, 
and Gen. Fremont and his lawless hordes, 
with ill-disguised reluctance the next, the 
unlucky lord of the manor surrendered at 
discretion, and offered the house, just as it 
stood, with as much of the land and stock 
as we could hold on to, until further ar- 
rangements could be made, to my father. 
Then, gathering up his family, with what 
gear they could carry, they at once sought 
refuge in a distant country, far to the south 
of us, as a place where Yankees could not 
come! Misguided souls! But a few months 
had passed ere Hunter’s shells were flying 
over their heads, andthe smoke of burn- 
ing buildings filled the air. 

It was in June, 1862, that we left the ever 
hospitable but sadly crowded house of a 
dear relative in the dusty little village, for 
the airy mansion, and delicious atmos- 
phere of the habitation abandoned by its 
disheartened owners. Part of the condi- 
tion on which we took possession, being 
that we were to afford food and shelter to 
my father’s aunt and uncle Douglas, so 
long as it suited them to remain on the 
place. 

Before proceeding further with my nar- 
tative of the stirring scenes through which 
we were passing, I make a digression to 
give some account of the peaceful and pros- 
perous life of what has always seemed to 
me the happiest pair among the pilgrims 
Ihave met in life's journey. This Uncle 
Douglas—with whom, as with his gentle 
loving wife, three generations of a large 
family connection, large even in Virginia, 
Where we count kindred to the remotest de- 
gtee, have many affectionate associations 
—was a lineal descendant of the ‘Black 
Douglas” of famous memory. When we 
read the “‘Lady of the Lake” in our child- 
hood, our mother, herself of Scotch de- 
Scent, told us of the relationship between 
the doughty warriors of old and our dearly 
loved uncle, then a mild-looking, hand- 
some gentleman with silvery hair. Even 


our childish minds discerned the difference 
in the two characters, and we dubbed the 
American earl, “the White Douglas.” 
Uncle had in his possession the blood-stain- 
ed short sword, with sundry articles of 
plate, all marked with the bleeding heart 
of the Black Douglas,.and aunt occasion- 
ally wore some fine jewels, which uncle's 
mother had given him as relies of his noble 
ancestors. 

Somewhat late in life, uncle was inform- 
ed that by the death of the heir-at-law in 
Scotland he had succeeded to the title and 
estates of the family. This information 
was qualified, however, by the statement 
that his predecessors had fatally impover- 
ished the family domain, so that it would 
be expedient for the American heir to bring 
his democratic possessions along with him, 
to keep up his dignity, if he assumed his 
hereditary title in Scotland. 

Uncle’s grandfather had come to Amer- 
ica in the early days of emigration; his 
father had borne an honorable part among 
the officers of the young Republic which 
had ventured into the contest with the 
mother-country in 1812, and the family on 
this side of the water had become thorough- 
ly republican in its tastes and habits. 
Uncle had inherited a comfortable but 
moderate estate from his father, which he 
had improved and managed carefully. He 
was settled in life, with many friends 
around him, and having no aspirations for 
the untried grandeur of a British barony, 
which was a “tbarreny” as to its income, 
the good man announced to the Scotch at- 
torney that he was quite satisfied as an 
American citizen, and, having no children, 
felt little interest in the title offered him. 
So the next of kin could be looked up and 
inducted into the earldom with its empty 
honors. I once asked uncle where he met 
Aunt Anne, and he told the simple story in 
his pleasant smiling way as follows :— 
‘Well, my dear, you know your aunt's 
eldest sister, who was alsoa sister of your 
grandmother, married in London, where 
my family lived. My wife, who was then 
Miss Anne Waterman, came to our town 
one winter on a visit to her sister. My 
father’s plantation lay on the Potomac six 
miles from the village, and when I came 
home from college for the Christmas holi- 
days, some one told me there was a pretty 
little girl from the valley visiting at the 
house of one of our friends in town, and I 
ought tocall on her. I did call, and thought 
her a very pretty little girl indeed. I ask- 
ed her to take a sleigh-ride with me, and a 
few months later, we were married, when 
she was sixteen and I nineteen years old.” 

The simple romance thus begun, contin- 
ued with very little change and no inter- 
ruption of mutual affection for nearly sixty 
years. Uncle’s fine estate lay partly in 
Virginia and partly in Maryland. It was 
well stocked with slaves, and the young 
couple, to whom no children caine, found 
their property an ample support, and led 
a life of ease and comfort seldom granted 
to mortals. In winter they usually stayed 
at home, reading the newspapers and sun- 
dry large volumes of classic literature, Dr. 
Johnson being among their favorite au- 
thors. ° Uncle looked after his possessions, 
and aunt after her handmaidens. Aunt at 
intervals wrote charming letters in a fine 
cramped hand and quaint style to her num- 
erous relatives. Both had ever a kindly 
welcome for the friend willing to traverse 
the rough country roads, and join the peace- 
loving party in their still life at ‘‘Montrés- 
or,” the calmest and cleanest of country 
homes. In summer, uncle left the planta- 
tion to the farm manager, aunt entrusted 
the house to their faithful old servants, 
and the worthy pair set out on their an- 
nual journey, which lasted for weeks or 
months as suited their fancy. 

The manner in which aunt's visits to her 
sister in the Shenandoah Valley were made, 
during the long period over which they ex- 
tended, illustrates the progress of the 
times. When she first came back to her 
birthplace with her young husband, the 
journey was made on horseback. I have 
often heard the party described, as they 
appeared at the paternal door. Uncle 
rode a fine black horse and carried his linen 
in saddle-bags. Aunt had a neat pony, 
and a satchel hung from her pommel. Be- 
hind them, on a stout charger, rode a sleek 
serving-man. He also had saddle-bags, 
and a small hand-trunk, containing apparel 
for his master and mistress, was strapped 
to his saddle. As the roads and country 
inns wifere they must needs spend a night 
or two, began to improve, uncle exchanged 
riding horses for a large, strongly built 
carriage. After a while regular stage lines 
were established, and this being a more ex- 
peditious mode of travel, was substituted 
for the carriage. At length, just before 
the war, a wheezy little steam-engine be- 
gan to wake the echoes in the lovely vale, 
and the gentle travellers, now on the shady 
side of life, having long passed its sunny 
summit, began with some trepidation to 
make their journey by rail. Then came the 
civil strife, which for years to come was to 
put anend toall public improvements in 
the South, and turn society with all its ap- 





pliances into chaos. 
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I believe uncle’s health was always un- 
commonly good, but the dear gentleman 
cherished an illusion for half a century or 
more that it was in a very critical condi- 
tion, and his devoted wife coincided with- 
out protest in this as in all other opinions 
expressed by her spouse. It was always 
deemed indispensable, in warm weather, 
for him to go to some of the mineral 
springs, and after spending a few days 
with aunt’s family. which all parties con- 
sidered his family too, uncle continued his 
journey to the watering-places in the moun- 
tains west of us, the White Sulphur being 
decided to be best adapted to his maladies. 
Aunt was always invited to go to the 
springs too, but being of a quiet and ex- 
tremely affectionate disposition, she usual- 
ly preferred spending the summer with my 
grandmother and her children, the two sis- 
ters being most tenderly attached to each 
other. Aunt always insisted, however, that 
uncle’s health was much too feeble for him 
to go away alone, and that her bachelor 
brother, who lived near us, ormy grand- 
father, or as]they grew older, one of her 
young nephews, must accompany the dear 
invalid, and this plan being a very agree- 
able one, was duly earried out. These 
were the only separations that ever occur- 
red in the married life of the worthy couple, 
and as they grew older, even this became 
too much for uncle, and if aunt did not 
wish to go with him, he remained with her, 
contenting himself with drinking mineral 
water,and taking daily airings in my grand- 
father’s carriage, for his health, which 
somehow never seemed to be impaired to 
the extent of affecting his appetite, or in 
any way interfering with any diversion 
which was congenial to his tastes. 

ORRA LANGHORNE. 

Lynchburg, Va. 

(Concluded next week.) 
a es _— 
WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


The apostles of the new educational 
movement seem in no wise frightened by 
the deficit in the budget, writes the Paris 
correspondent of the NV. Y. Evening Post. 
“The upper council, which decides on 
matters of public instruction, has just ap- 
proved of the immediate creation of ly- 
ceums or colleges for young girls—that is, 
maidens from 12 to 18 years of age—in the 
towns of Nantes, Amiens, Armentiéres, 
Cambrai, Bourg, Guéret, Roanne, Saint 
Etienne, Nice, Charleville, Moulins, Mon- 
tauban, Rheims, and Paris. ‘The state 
pays 1,650,000 frances for the building in 
which it proposes to establish the “ly- 
ceum” in Paris. ¢ 

It is impossible for any one unfamiliar 
with France to have an adequate idea of 
the excitement created in certain circles by 
this attempt to give the women of the 
country an education which is abreast of 
modern progress. ‘The Catholies are even 
dangerously excited. An American friend 
who lives in the south of France tells me 
that he believes the Protestants in that sec- 
tion are almost as angry with the Republic 
as the Catholics are, simply because of the 
many new measures which the govern- 
ment is undertaking, and which, inde- 
pendently of religious considerations, 
seem to populations long accustomed to 
monarchy as **subversive” and diabolical. 
Two-thirds of the southern French would 
go over with a rush to an Orleans Preten- 
der, should one arise. But I do not be- 
lieve that one will arise; certainly the in- 
dications just now are to the contrary; 
and the friends of republicanism and lib- 
erty in all things can comfort themselves 
by reflecting that if the republic can keep 
at work ten years longer, it will have ef- 
fected the radical change for which it is 
striving. The spread of education has al- 
ready produced marked results in the 
country districts, where once ignorance 
reigned supreme. If the discontent at 
added burdens and duties can be allayed, 
France will soon be numbered among the 
European countries which have decently 
instructed common folk.” 

- es 

“SKILL and patience succeed where force fails.” 
The quiet skill and patient research which 
brought forth Kidney-Wort illustrates the truth 
of the fable. Its grand success everywhere is 
admitted. Disease never comes to us without a 
cause. Ask any gocd physician the reason and 
he will tell you something interferes with the 
working of the great organs. Kidney-Wort en- 
ables them to overcome all obstructions and pre- 


serves perfect health. Try a box or bottle at 
once. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’r Jutios,”? says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . . . . 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant axd substantial 


- $ 2 
100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mus. WinsLow’'s SooruHine Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mus. WINsLow’s SoorHine Syrup FoR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bottle ly-7 





SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the apnea 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th Gay of last June I was taken sick 
with a swe ling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. 1e swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that I could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 

foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 

mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
80 as to wet a bandage through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R, Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HoOOD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. I did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing etter every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed all up, and does not run atall. Iowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that J think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly. 

JOSLAH PITKIN. 
P.8. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God 1 have. J.P. 


NootherSa rsaparilla has such asharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 

Price one doMar, or six bottles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared only by C. 1, HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





MOTHERS, READ THIS! 


The Prettiest Sight in Boston, so 
All Physicians Admit that have 
Seen Them, 


Are the Babies at the Free Hospital for Infants and 
Women with Chronic Diseases, supported by the 
Murdock Liquid Food Company. There are three 
wards, 20 beds each. 

Any physiciaa or oftlicers of benevolent societies can 
visit them any day from 10 A.M. to6P.M. These 
beds are assigned to the cities of Massachusetts, and 
any lady can have a bed for herinfant, if one is vacant, 
free for one year. The babies gain from one-half to 
one pound per week. 

They are not dependent on their Mothers, 

Ditto Wet Nurses. 
Ditto Milk. 
Ditto Nursing-Bottles. 


Any infant ten days old will not take any other 
food unless the Liquid Food is added; and their 
rapid growth in flesh and strength is proof of all 
claimed. 

Their only food being Murdock’s Liquid Food (see 
label on each bottle), they require no medicine, as 
they are nourished; and being nourished enables them 
to throw off the wastes which are making daily, as 
well as develop new life, as their increased weight 
weekly proves. 

Our infants are nine-tenths foundlings or ofphans, 
and are physically as diseased or weak as the worst 
that are in any institution. 

A foundling eight weeks old was removed from 
quarantine too soon, and broke out with measles after 
he had been in the ward one week. The other infants, 
being well nourished, did not take them, as they did 
not want them. The child is as bright as any of them, 
and our treatment was only reducing the strength of 
his food. 

Dr. R. Tanszky read a paper before the New York 
Academy of Medicine, April 26, 1883, which was in- 
dorsed by Drs. W. M. Chamberlin, Jewett, Burrell, 
Brown and others. 

The subject was one of vital importance to us all: 

“Why is it that almost every woman, as soon as 
she becomes a mother, begins to suffer from some 
form of pelvic disease?” 

In support of the words, “almost every woman,” 
he referred to a very large percentage of gynecological 
cases, in which the marked condition present could be 
traced directly to childbirth, and then asked the signi- 
ficant question, ‘‘By what means can the occurrence 
of these conditions be prevented?” 


All will admit that our answer is correct. 

The women cannot obtain sufficient nourishment 
from common food during pregnancy to supply the 
wastes. Confirmed by the per cent. of women that 
cannot retain their food, also are unable to nurse their 
babies, the poor quality of their milk, loss of teeth, 
etc., is increasing annually. 


What will give relief? 

Any lady that has any trouble in retaining her food 
will have no trouble if she will take Murdock’s Liquid 
Food, as it prepares the stomach so that it can digest 
other food. Any lady that wishes to nourish her babe 
can do so if she willtake a teaspoonful of Liquid Food 
four times daily for six months. It will aleo build up 
her system, so as to protect her from the diseases that 
Dr. Tanszky’s lecture describes, as they all come 
from not being able to supply the waste made on the 
system. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MRS. DR. O’LEARY 


Will be in the city every Tuesday and Thursday, 
from 10 A. M, to 1 P. M., during the summer, 
Ladies desiring to see ber can make an appointment 
by addressing Box 2,614, Boston, Mass. 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 


and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 





MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growth. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, 
ELASTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and SKIRT 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &c., can be 
obtained at her office as usual. The Dr. re-opened her 
HYGIENIC RETREAT, June 1, for the sick and 
weary. This is located at Soura WEYmMouTuH, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen years of experi- 
ence and successful practice she feels competent not 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients How 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. The Dr. has no ONE 
REMEDY for all, but treats every one as in her judg- 
ment their case demands. For particulars call or send 
for circulars. 





OFFICE: 
48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


FOR WOMEN. 
No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The regular Winter Session (Twenty-first Year) 
will commence October 2, 1883, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies unsur- 
passed by any other school. In addition, the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOM(COPATHIC HOB.- 
PITAL (weekly) are open for all students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


MRS. J. G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 


219 West 23d St., New York City. 
27—6teow 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course ia established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Masa. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requir ts for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarab Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School. 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 

















1883, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 

a ace +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Ov, Pa. 





Mt. Carroll (1ll.] Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best itions. “The Oread” (Stu 

dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free, 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical instruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 








No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila 
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VACATION HOURS. 


The season has come round again when 
I have been wont to send you, dear Jour- 
NAL, a little reminiscence of summer hours 
fast fleeting away, before we can scarcely 
grasp them to imprint them upon our mem- 
ories. This pleasant spot at Nonquitt seems 
to possess such a variety of charms, that one 
must be hard to please not to be content- 
ed. ‘The ocean is not often majestic here; 
the waters lie for most of the time tran- 
quil, and the ships lie offon the horizon’s 
rim as in the dreaming trance of the ‘*An- 
cient Mariner.” But this sweet repose, if 
it denies us the high and strong pulses of 
the northern shore, gives us what is very 
desirable, the warm quiet waves for the 
daily baths. We can understand here, 
why the South-Sea Islanders are such nat- 
ural swimmers, both men and women. 
Nothing shocks their sensibilities or indo- 
lent enjoyment in the water, which be- 
comes as natural an element as the land. 
But how can one have any sense of ease 
when he is shivering with cold, and the 
blood is running from the tips of his fin- 
gers? Here évery one learns to swim; 
those of us who do not, are trying hard, 
feeling that it is very ignoble to flounder 
round in the water, when there is so much 
agile life around us. We have been accus- 
tomed to see companies run from the 
water in fear of physician's advice and 
coming ague fits; but here the young peo- 
ple often climb on the rocks, and let the 
sun dry their wet clothes, and in they 
bounce again, making a morning frolic of 


what in many places is a disagreeable 
duty. 
The woods here are close behind our 


hotel, and are a perfect hive of singing 
birds, red lilies, 
white azalias, spireas, and primroses. I pen- 
etrated into a little jungle the first morn- 
ing [ was here, and discovered a little dark 
brook, almost hidden from sight, and a 
perfect tangle of vines, among which I 
found two stalks of the red cardinal, that 
austere and high-bred flower, that dwells 
alone nourishing its great thoughts. I 
spoke of the birds. We do not have to go 
to the woods forthem. I never heard such 
a variety of songsters among the abodes 
of men; for the green expanse around the 
ocean is dotted with cottages. As we walk 
up and down to our bath, passing these 
charming cottages, the birds spring out of 
little clumps of cedars, and startle us 
with their notes. One morning, I heard a 
meadow-lark,—not the sky-lark of Shelley, 
but a larger bird,—who leapt from the 
bushes, with two or three long liquid 
notes. and away he went. The brown 
finch is ihere, the cat-bird, the chick-a-dee, 
the woodpecker, the quail and many 
others. Back of our house is an old or- 
chard, where the venerable apple-trees are 
covered with long moss, which looks like 
the mistletoe on the Southern forests; 
alongside of these hoary relics of the past 
is a little shining pool, which we should 
suppose only the dwelling place of frogs, 
but lo and behold, the white lilies peer 
«their heads above the water, and we ex- 
claim, What is there that this modest Para- 
dise does not possess? That treacherous 
little thing, a sail-boat, here loses its dan- 
gerous charms in this still water, and 
under a practised hand we move about the 
quiet harbor, the Buzzard’s Bay, which we 
learned of long ago on our maps at school. 
The little row-boats are to be had every- 
where, and the youngest children hop in 
together and paddle about as freely 
upon the nursery floor. 

To-day is Sunday, and we will leave 
these sights and sounds, and tell you that 
we went to ‘“‘meeting” at the little Quaker 
building about a mile from us. The walk 
through the woods was delightful. and if 
one can feel the satisfaction of performing 
one’s social religious duties, and at the 
same time have a lovely country stroll with 
a pleasant circle of friends, the enjoyment 
is doubled. 

The stillness was very impressive as we 
entered the simple little building. T'wo of 
the sisters were sitting on a bench facing 
the audience with a placid look of repose 
on their countenances. One in particular 
was our ideal of a Quaker Saint, as she sat 
there with her eyes cast down, the lines of 
years on her face, of suffering even or 
sorrow, but not of fretful care. or rest- 
lessness at the will of God. Another sis- 
ter came in, older still, with the real 
Quaker bonnet on, neat and prim and 
motherly, and so the picture was complete. 
We enjoyed the service very much, and 
during our walk home, with a little band 
of oldand young, we had pleasure in the 
thought that we had not allowed the sa- 
cred day to pass without joining in public 
worship with our fellow-believers. 

We close with a few verses which en- 
deavor to express our feeling about the 
‘Friends’ Meeting.” 

THE QUAKER SAINTS. 
She site there in her place; 
What meekness on her face, 
What gentle Christian grace! 
How peaceful is the air, 
The people enter there, 
The young to amile, the elder ones for prayer. 


sweet-scented blossoms, 


A silence falls around, 

A quietude profound, 

For there is not a sound 

Save when the summer wind 

Caught in the window blind 

Reveals the wood, and azure sea behind. 


She rises in her seat, 

Her few short words are meet, 

A supplication sweet ; 

Then one by one they rose, 

Even as the wind that blows, 

And spoke the word the eternal Spirit shows. 


An old man scarred with years, 

And toil aud many fears, 

Broke down with words and tears; 

He had such longing then, 

To testify again, 

The exceeding love of God for sinful men, 


Who thought to laugh or play? 
Were we not ali that day 
In love with this old way 
Of worship without song, 
Or lowly bending throng, 


Or preacher, with his dissertation long? 


What stately Gothic pile, 

What lordly 

Could more our hearts be 

Than did the tender grace 

Of this rude meeting-place? 

Friends, who spake together face to face? 
Mart#a Perry Lowe. 


minster aisle, 


guile 


These 


Nonquitt, August, 1882. 
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GROWTH IN PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


This is what the Awnsas City (Mo.) Jour- 
nal says in an editorial: 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, one of the pioneers in 
the woman's rights movement in this coun- 
trv. delivered a lecture in Cleveland lately 
on her favorite topic. Although age is 
creeping over the head of the good Tady, 
she has lost none of her enthusiasm in the 

cause of her sex. She reviewed at length 
the efforts made thirty years ago for the 
securing of advantages for women, which 
have since been obtained, such as admis- 
sion to colleges and universities and the 
opening of more fields yet to be obtained 
before women receive justice. To receive 
advantages which she deserves, woman 
should be given the right to suffrage. Dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion, while the men 
were giving their lives on Southern bat- 
tlefields for the preservation of the coun- 
try, the women of the land were sending 
those dearer to them than life itself for the 
same purpose, spending their time in aid- 
ing in the noble work, some at home and 
some in Southern hospitals. At the close 
of the war the negroes were given the right 
to vote. The arch traitor, Jefferson Davis, 
was denied the right of voting and placed 
in the same rategory with idiots, lunatics 
felons and women who are denied the right 
of suffrage. What has woman done that 
she should be placed in that list? said Mrs. 
Stone.” 

When a political paper speaks ina re- 
spectful tone on any subject involving : 
radical change, we know that that sub- 
ject is becoming popular, or is considered 
worthy of especial notice. I have known 
editors in favor of equal suffrage, who 
dared not write one paragraph in favor of 
it, because pledged to advocate only what 
the party advocated, and because employ- 
ed by that party. 

In the past ten years, there has been a 
decided growth of public sentiment regard- 
ing the franchise for women. Now, it is 
only a question of time. 

VIRGINIA BURTON. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 








The ‘*Woman’s Kingdom” in the Jnter- 


Ocean says: 


A midsummer conference of some mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee of Illi- 
nois Woman Suffrage Association was held 
at Forest Home, the summer residence of 
Mr. and 7, es Friday, Aug. 10, 
the Hon. M. Castle, Chairman of the 
ixecutive C AP presiding. Interest- 
ing and suggestive letters were read from 
the tev. Florence Kollock, vy’ of 
the Association, and the Rey. C. C. Har- 
rah, of Galva. 

Mr. Castle reported that several thou- 
sand copies of the reprint of the official re- 
port in Congress in favor of a sixteenth 
amendment had been printed in*tract form 
and were now ready for distribution. 

Suffrage societies and individuals can 
procure these tracts in leaflets at $1.50 per 
1,000 from the Argus Printing Company, 
Sandwich, Ill. ; 

PETITION TO THE LEGISLATURE. 

The following form of petition for circu- 
lation was also decided upon, these peti- 
tions being now ready and to be ordered 
from the Secretary, the Rev. Florence 
Kollock, Englewood, III. : 

To the Honor able members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Illinois: We, the undersigned, 
citizens of the State of illinois, respectful- 
ly request the prompt passage of a resolu- 
tion instructing our Senators and request- 
ing our Representatives in Congress to 
vote for the pending sixteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, securing the 
political rights of women citizens. We also 
request the submission to the sovereign 
people of an amendment to the State con- 
stitution securing to women the right to 
vote. 

In recognition of suggestions from dif- 
ferent members of the committee, it was 
decided to publish in pamphlet form a 
small collection of suffrage songs, the 
Hon. M. B. Castle, the Rev. C. C. Harrah, 
and Mrs. E. B. Harbert being appointed a 
special committee for the work. 


Plans of work were recommended in ac- 
cordance with the above form of petition; 
also public and parlor meetings as should 
seem best, and the abundant circulation of 





suffrage literature. 





gles, now Superintendent 
struction was asked as to women voting 
| at the schoo. election there; and he re- | 


| 
| 





SCHOOL SUFFRAGE LAW IN NEW YORK. 

The following letter, from Mr. Hamilton 
Willcox, of New York, gives interesting 
facts in regard to the School Suffrage Law 
in that State: 

New York, AuG. 27, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

When the New York school suffrage law 
was passed in 1880, Deputy Attorney- -Gen- 
eral Ruggles wrote an opinion that it did 
not apply to cities, and persuaded his su- 
perior, Attorney-General Ward, to sign 
this opinion. Having myself drawn the 
original bill, and personally managed its 
passage, I at once pronounced this opinion 
wrong, and advised that it be disregarded, 
and that the women should offer their 
votes despite it. In Albany and Long Is- 
land City, where I was able to be present, 
the women’s votes were received. In Al- 
bany the women have now voted at four 
successive school elections, and the oppo- 
sition to their doing has ceased. In 
Auburn last spring the opinion of Rug- 
of Public In- 


sO 


peated his former misstatement. 
tention being called thereto, [ wrote to the 
Auburn press, denouncing the misstate- 
ment. ‘This led to the Attorney-General's 
opinion being asked for. Attorney-General 
Russell has now given an opinion concur- 
ring with my position, reversing the for- 
mer attitude of his oflice, declaring Ruggles 
to be wrong, and saying that the matter 
seems too plain to admit of doubt. 

This shows what can be wrought for the 
right by a firm stand joined with knowl- 
edge of law. The same course will over- 
ride Mr. Russell's opinion that the ‘Bill 
to Prohibit Disfiranchisement” is uncon- 
stitutional, which alone has prevented its 
passage. ITAMILTON WILLCOX, 

Chairman State Ex. Com. 


0 o—____—_ 
LETTER FROM MISS ANTHONY. 





A letter from Susan B, Anthony to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, dated Edin- 
burgh, July 26th, makes pleasant mention 
of the Suffragists of Scotland. She says: 

I have now been in this beautiful city of 
Edinburgh nearly a week. On Tuesday, 
the 24th, the Edinburgh Woman Suffrage 
Society gave a most elegant afternoon 
‘tea’ in kindly welcome. Their President, 
Mrs. Duncan McLaren, sister of John and 
Jacob Bright, being in London, the chair 
was taken by my hostess, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pease Nichol, one of the Vice Presidents, 
and one of the few left of the noble Eng- 
lish women who stood with our brave and 
true Lucretia Mott and other women dele- 
gates from America inthe World’s Anti- 
slavery Convention in 1840. If you will 
turn to Mrs. Stanton’s eulogy of Lucretia 
Mott, in Vol. I. of the Woman's Suffrage 
History, you will there see the earnest 
tribute paid by her to Mrs. Nichol, then 


Miss Pease. I am spending ten days in 
this most lovely home of this most lovely 
of women. Mrs. Niehol is now in her 


77th year. She is a tall, queenly beauti- 
ful woman, with perfectly white hair, and 
the loveliest of half Quaker caps, such 
as our queenly Martha Wright used to 
wear, her whole face most serenely and 
sparklingly beaming. You see I cannot 
describe people, but I can feel how pure 
und strong and grand their souls are. 
Dear Mrs. Rebecca Moore came up from 
London with me, and is a guest with me 
under this most hospitable roof; Mrs. 
Nichol has preserved many letters from 
the various great and grand men and wom- 
en with whom she has enjoyed a corre- 
spondence, and Mrs. Moore, who you will 
remember was the English correspondent 
of the Revolution in the years of 1868, 69, 
‘70, devotes a part of each day to the read- 
ing of these letters. 

Among them are valuable facts and testi- 
monies relative to the exclusion of the 
women delegates from that world’s con- 
vention, from Wendell Phillips, Lucretia 
Mott, Sarah and Angelina Grimke, Mary 
Grew. Abby Kimber, § Sarah Pugh, and 
many others. In this correspondence are 
also many letters from Mazzini, Kossuth 
and other leaders of Europe: in thought 
and action; and such portions of them as 
we deem serviceable for the suffrage his- 
tory, Mrs. Nichol will have copied for us. 
These letters are, indeed, a mine of spirit- 
ual wealth, and those early days, as these 
later ones, were days to try women’s souls 
as well as men’s, 

I wish I had the power to give you a pen 
picture of the splendid women we have 
met, for it is only our woman suffrage 
friends that I have yet looked after. 6 


“The Tower,” “St. Paul’s,” **Westmins- 
ter,” the museums, art galleries, the 
sights of London, I have scarcely seen 


their walls—all are reserved for the days 
when I shall return to the great city, a few 
weeks hence, to find it deserted by all the 
people in whom we take special interest. 
Then [ propose to devote myself to a study 
of the lions of London. 

In a copy of the Weekly Magazine, of 
Chicago, we saw an account of the death 
of Miss Perry, of the law firm of Perry & 
Martin. Itis very sad that she must thus 
be cut down in the beginning of her career. 
We had not heard of her illness. I would 
write to her stricken mother, but what 
could I say? There is a deep feeling of 
unalterable regret that it must be so; “tor 
who can estim: ute the loss of so noble a 
young woman! 

Iam now separated from my dear and 
efficient travelling companion and care- 
taker, Miss Rachel Foster, and miss her 
very much. She constantly evinced her 
moral and spiritual strength. At a meet- 
ing of the ** Somerville Club,” a wom- 
an’s club for social and literary improve- 
ment, Miss Foster gave a fiffeen-minute 
extemporaneous talk on the need of union 
and co-operation among women, which 
fully convinced me that she is destined to 
be one of our best speakers, as well as 
most efficient practical planners and man- 
agers. I hope most earnestly that she may 
return tous with renewed strength and 
power to he and do for our good cause. 





My at- | 





LITERARY NOTICES 
Story or THEODORE PARKER. By Frances E. 
Cooke,with an introduction by Grace A. Oliver. 
Boston. Cupples, Upham & Co. 1883. $1.00. 


This is one ofa series entitled ‘“*Lives of 
the Great and Good.” ‘The story of Mr. 
Parker's life is told by Miss ¢ ‘ooke, a young 
English woman, with a brevity and sim- 
plicity that would have delighted Mr. Park- 
er himself. Indeed only 108 pages are oc- 
cupied by the “Story,” while 47 pages are 
devoted to an introduction consisting al- 
most wholly of quotations from We eiss, 


Frothingham, James Freeman Clarke, 
Mary Somerville, Frances Power Cobbe, 


Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Dr. Martineau, Stopford Brooke, Prof. 
Gervinus, and others. These quotations, 
excellent in themse!ves, would have been 
more appropriate as an appendix, and bet- 
ter still, might have been replaced by in- 
cidents, anecdotes, and quotations from 
Theodore Parker. The only criticism on 
the otherwise admirable narrative is that it 
is brief and too purely personal to do full 


justice to a character and career so histori- 


eal. This deficiency might have been sup- 
plied by a graphie condensation of facts 
and incide nts, drawn at first hand from the 
rich store already written and waiting to 
be recorded. 

This book, while somewhat inadequate, 
an earnest, spirited sketch of a truly 
great man. It recalls one of the most in- 
spiring eras of our history. ‘The individu- 
ality of Parker was, a genuine product of 
the New England of seventy-five years 
ugo, before it had become diluted by im- 
migration, materialized by manufac tures, 
and vulgarized by sudden wealth. His 
character sometimes seems to us to have 
been the finest and most characteristic 
manifestation of America in his century. 
We owe thanks to Miss Cooke and Miss 
Oliver for bringing his noble life and work 
before a younger and wider circle of read- 
ers. H. B. B. 
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SPECIAL N 


Wanted.—A toncher“s | position, by 
cessful experience in all grades. Address ‘*T.’’ Office 
Woman's Journal. 

Dr. Elizabeth J. ‘Frene h’s address will 
Winter Us arbor, Ms tine, until about Sept. 15. 


be 


At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery Seema, 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mil- 
liner is always in attendance. A specialty made 
bonnets for elderly ladies. 








Mr. Kunapp’s Home School for I Boys. 8. 
Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883 
Plymouth, Massac huset tts. 





—eneoes wl 
W est Newton English and c lassical School 





in 


The ninetieth term of this Family and Boarding | 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, | 


For information soe catalogue, : addre 68 
NATH’L T. ALLEN, 
West Newton, Mass. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5S PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Now at her summer home, Bemis Heights, Saratoga, 
Wit ve resume school work early in Se ptember. 


Sept. 19, 1883, 
29—10t 





BO 2ARD ING AND : SGHOOL 
ris and 7 Women, 
HOWAKD. COLE: EGIATE INSTITUTE, 
= eae paces > Mass. 

Exte pare, pot. of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
West Bridgewater, Mass, 


KINGSTON 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Will be opened October 2d, with staff of Nine Pro- 
fessors; affiliated with Queen’s University ; endowed 
with building and funds by citizens of Kingston as an 
initiatory movement for woman’s education. 

Sir R. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; 

> 








M. LAVELL, M. D., President of Faculty; A. 
KNIGHT, Registrar, KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 
CANADA. Write for prospectus. 





be oy po STATE COLLEGE, — 

Open to both sexes. Undenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in the 
Allegheny region. No malaria. No demoralizing 
surroundings. Tuition free. Fifty Free Scholar- 
ships. 
of study; Classical, Scientific, (general) and Techni- 
cal (agriculture, chemistry, civil engineering, &c.), 


with a Classical and Scientific Preparatory Depart- | 


ment. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1883. For catalogues 
or any information, address GEo. W. ATHERTON, Pres. 
St. Col., Center Co., Pa. 29—8t 


MRS, NEWHALL’S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES} 


Will re-open Oct. 1, 1883. Besides the regular courses 
in English studies and languages, there will be some 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician, retired from practice, hg. 
had placed in his hands by an East India me 
sionary the formula of a simple Vegetan 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma.” 
all throat and lung affections, also a positive 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nery 
Complaints, after having tested its wonde ou 
curative powers in thonsands of cases, has 
his duty to make it known to his sufferin 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 4, 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge 
to all who desire it, this recipe, in Germ, 
French or English. with full directions for — 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addregg; 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Norat 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTNERS, 


LaPORTE, IND. 


felt 








“Mr. and Mrs. Hailmann’s Training School for Kip. 
dergartners,”’ formerly at Detroit, Mich., has beey 
transferred to LaPorte, Ind. 


‘The Class for 1883-1884 will be organized on Mondg 
October 8, 1883, and instruction will be continued yy! 
til May 16, 1884. 

There will be courses of lectures and lessons on 
Physiology, Psychology, Pedagogics, Kinde “rigartey 
Principles and Practice, and Geometry ; di tilly drill jy 
the preparation of “Schools of Work:” and ample 
opportunity for observation in a model Kindergarte, 
and in the city primary schools, which will be coy 
ducted on Frocbel’s Prine iples. 

Applicants will please address 

(Mrs.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
L aP ORTE, bean 


Recling Cot Chair 


a lady of suc- 





Adjustable ! Comfortable! 


Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside, 
PRICE B oe. oo. 


ECONOMY FOLDING TABLE 


For circulars and | 


Board and other expenses very low. Courses | 


work, each week, in the line of the new or “creative | 


method,” cither with tools upon wood or in 
modelling, Another special feature will be a course 
of lectures upon the great tone-masters, illus- 
trated with piano and voice. As aids to the study of 


History, Geography, and Art, the use of the lan- | 


tern will be continued, and the regular visits to 


the Art Museum. Fo) catalogues address the Prin- | 


cipal, 91 Newbury Street, Boston. 
"ss PREPARATION FOR THE 





Young ladies intending to have a collegiate educa- 
tion are invited to examine the facilities offered at 
Chauncy-Hall School, 259 Boylston 
Boston, where they can have the most thorough pre- 
paratory training, under teachers who have made a 
specialty of such work for many years. . 

Their admission has ceased to be an experiment. 
Within the last two years, 120 girls and young ladies, 
from 4 to 22 years of age, have been members of the 
school. Two entered college last July with great 
credit. 

Mothers should especially notice the provisions made 
for Children. It is usually best to begin Latin by 
the time the oulld is eleven years old, 35—3t 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in rs of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. Also 
use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, op- 
posite Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES. T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 
WANTED! 


A teacher’s position, by a lady of succesful ex- 
gorience in all grades. Address ‘‘T,” Office of THE 
OMAN’sS JOURNAL. 





HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN 


Street, | 








Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $3.00. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Frankils Street, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF 


MUSIC. 


Schools in all departments, Sostrumental apd Vocal, 
jd thes ables asses and private, 
Y. Mey collateral pe Fae 


EVE i N nowhere 
else to be 
ed Y. & omer: Students may here pores 
their studies in connection with musie, in al! the 

db ranches.common and’ highs 

er, including Sciences, Math- 
iterature, fhysiclory History, 


Mental Science, Moral P 


etc. 
ht by the best 
native teachers’ ine 


by, 
FANGUAGE Si" and ppank 


itz, Prinei L. D. V » Italia 
ry Inc “nding Vocal 


& A « Technicue, Elocu- 
on heto ric Art, 


Oratory, Dramatic Art 
pera. The course of Instruction is systematic 
a Geeongh. S. R. Kelley, Principal 
Dra ving, Painting, 
. Modelling and fs 
vainting, and ware in; — Life in Oil and Water 
Solors, un i 7 yim R ress. I 
Bartlett, FM. Lamb. Win Whlard.: 
TU he tuaght t by a 
“tical lady teacher, 
phe roughly understan a ossace. “Classes for 
art ioe ng Css! th specia] care to their 


Vic 
Classes for beginners,under best 
wy} for $5.00 for t wenty 
pA 1 3 ABO 


classes at $15 anc 
7 on oy Onn hestral gna Band Instruments. 
Best accommodations for splay students, Roo! 
Board and _Instruc' tion in t egantly furnist 
rector, » tress, Resident 
iyncian, and } atron, reside in 
Duilding, inthe very heart of Bo tor ssedly 
the musicaland artistic ¢ gentrect Amer ic 
oadartes i aly nie an students 
ew Cale r utifully iustrated, tree. 
ems Cates Director Franklin Square, Boston 


ematics, English 
Political Economy, 
Latin, etc., e 


‘LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Tet 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All theluxu ries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


WRITING 
PAPER 
BY THE 








Are you out’ Ifso, senda postal 
to us, and we will forw ard FREE ou! 
sample book, showing a great varie 
ty of Foreign and American pape 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $ 
| per pound. Paper can be sent by 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while 4 
package weighing ten pounds could 


POUND. oy y anywhere in N. E. probably 


for 25 to 50 conte, Wholesale and retail. 
WARD & GAY, » 184 Devonshire St., Boston. _ 





Cc, H. SIMONDS *€ ce., PRINTERS, 


50 BROMFIEID 87 
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